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PREFACE 

In preparing this work for the press, 
I have to thank Mr. G. S. Sardesai, the 
veteran authority on Maratha History, 
and Mr. S. N. Chapekar of the Deccan 
College, for their generous assistance in 
verifying references, translating passages, 
and collecting material. Mr. Sardesai has 
also very kindly read my proofs and 
suggested many corrections and additions. 
The literature of this campaign is immense, 
and a study of it, even from Marathi docu¬ 
ments, would alone occupy a large volume. 
The Persian sources have yet to be ade¬ 
quately catalogued and examined. May I 
take this opportunity of appealing to 
students in Northern India to assist in 
this task? 

I have also to thank Mr. A. D. Parasnis 
for permission to reprint the picture 
Sadashivrao Bhao which appeared in Vol. 
Ill of A History of the Maratha People. 


Pnnr?a. 1096, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The famous narrative of the last Battle of Panipat, translated 
from the Persian of Kasi 1 Rzi^ 2 .mutasaddi or secretary in the service 
of Suja-ud-daula, Vazir of Oudh, by Lieut.-Col. James Browne, 
Resident at Delhi, 1782-85, and author of hidia Tracis (1788), has 
long been almost inaccessible to students, buried away in Asiatic 
Researches , Vol. Ill (1799). The original Persian manuscript has 
perished. ‘ Though this narrative is written from memory/ the 
author tells us, ‘and long since the events happened, I do not 
believe that I have omitted any circumstances of importance/ and 
the translation, we are warned by Col. Browne, is ‘ far from literal, 
as I endeavoured to make the style as unadorned as possible/ 
Nor do we know much of Kasi Rai, besides the fact that he had 
been a trusted servant of Safdar Jang, the old Vazir of Oudh. 1 He 
was a Deccani who had followed the fortunes of his countrymen to 
Northern India, and was equally at home in Persian and Marathi. 
He is, of course, much more reliable when speaking of events 
in Northern India of which he was an eye-witness, than when 
repeating what he heard about the Deccan. In spite of these 
defects, the document is one of great histoiical importance. It 
is the most detailed account we possess of the battle, and is 
the work of an eye-witness who evidently desires to give an 
impartial narrative of what he saw and heard. He had many 
friends in both armies, and he was equally impressed by the 
gallantry of the Marathas and by the masterly strategy of their 
opponent, the Abdali monarch. 

In only one respect may we suspect the author of unconscious 
piejudice, and that is, in his views respecting the policy and 
character of the Bhao Saheb. Kasi Rai had served all his life in 
Hindustan. He naturally shared the views of the great Maratha 
chiefs, Holkar and Sindia, who looked on the Peshwa as an 
intruder in Northern India, who, if he won, would send his jasuds 
to collect all the revenues and make them ‘wash his dhotars\ 
Hence Kasi Rai depicts the Bhao Saheb as haughty and arrogant, 

1 A letter of his to the Peshwa is given in Raj wade VI, 408. 
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and describes him as foolishly despising the sage advice of Holkar 
and Suraj Mai as the chatter of £ goatherds ’ and zamindars , 
and as obstinately set on a plan of campaign foredoomed to 
failure. 1 Later historians, with few exceptions, have followed 
this view.. But is it really the correct one? The Hindustani 
princes were all in favour of guerilla warfare on the traditional 
lines, made familiar by the great Sivaji in his campaigns. But 
the flat plains of Hindustan were as different from the rugged 
Deccan fastnesses, as the effete mercenaries of Bijapur or Delhi 
were from the fierce Afghan horsemen. Holkar and Sindia had 
already, in the year before, tried the traditional Maratha guerilla 
tactics upon the Abdali, with singular ill-success. At Badaon 
Ghat, on the Jamna River, Nazib Khan had scattered the army 
of the Sindias to the four winds of heaven, leaving Dattaji 
Sindia dead on the field. At Sikandra, Pasand Khan had caught 
Malharrao Holkar napping, and had sent him flying out of the 
province like a hunted hare, with only a handful of followers. 
On the other hand, the Bhao’s experience at Udgir had convinced 
him of the superiority of the trained sepoys and mobile artillery 
of Ibrahim Khan, The truth is, that the supposed superiority 
of the Marathas in guerilla warfare was a myth. The Afghans, 
with their tireless Turki steeds, outrode them and out¬ 
manoeuvred them. Pasand Khan rode nearly one hundred miles 
in twenty-four hours, when he surprised Malharrao Holkar. 
Attai Khan performed an almost equally remarkable feat, when 
he caught Govind Pant Bundele. In the skirmishing outside 
Panipat, the Afghans almost invariably had the better of it. On 
the other hand, when it came to shock action, the Maratha 
cavalry, with its superb elan , almost invariably routed their 
opponents. In the pitched battles outside Panipat, Holkar on 
23rd November and Mehendale on 7th December, inflicted such 
losses that the Afghans withdrew their camp, and all but retreated 
altogether. In the action at Panipat itself, the Maratha centre 
charged with such impetuosity that the Afghans had no time to 
spur their steeds to a gallop, with the result that their opponents 
cut their way right through the enemy’s line of battle, and 
came within an ace of winning a complete victory, in spite 

1 See also Nana Farnavis, Autobiography , p. 56, infra , 
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of the fact that their horses had been confined for man] 
weeks in their entrenchments. The Bhao, then, was justifiec 
in thinking that his proper policy was no i to dissipate hi; 
energies in guerilla warfare, but to force his opponents to accep 
battle in the open field. 

The Bhao has also been sharply criticized for shutting himsel 
up in Panipat. 4 A city besieged is a city taken/ as Bazaine fount 
to his cost at Metz. But here the fault was clearly not the Bhac 
Saheb’s. As the remarkable passage quoted in the Appendix 
clearly shows, he was acting under the orders of the Peshwa 
He had been negotiating with the Afghans, who were themselve: 
in considerable straits, when he received peremptory orders fron 
the Peshwa to break off negotiations, as he himself was following 
with the main army of the Deccan. 1 This changed the whol< 
outlook. The Bhao’s policy was now obviously to pin the Abdal 
to his ground, until the Grand Army of the Deccan arrived, whei 
the Afghans would be caught between the jaws of the nutcracker 
Meanwhile, secure behind his entrenchments, he endeavoured t< 
provoke his opponents to attack him, when he could rely upoi 
Ibrahim Gardi’s artillery to decide the fortunes of the day. Bu 
the Peshwa, an indolent voluptuary, idled away his time a 
Paithan until 27th December, when it was too late. 2 The Bhac 
reduced to starvation, had to give battle single-handed; eve] 
then, he would have won, had not the Abdali, with the prescieno 
of a great soldier, kept in hand a reserve of 10,000 heavy cavalry 
which he launched at the psychological moment upon the ex 
hausted Marathas, with instantaneous effect The Peshw; 
afterwards gave ample proof of his guilty conscience, when h 
tried to shift the responsibility for the disaster upon the shoulder 
of Vinchurkar, Powar, Holkar and other scapegoats. It i 
without surprise that we learn that he died of remorse withi 
six months of the disaster for which his criminal neglect wa 
chiefly responsible. 

1 See Appendix C. 

3 Apparently the Abdali was intercepting correspondence. On Deceit 
ber 21st the Peshwa writes that he has had no news from the Bhao sine 
November 14th, when he was in close touch with the enemy. He adds the 
he is pushing on northwards. But on December 27th he was still s 
Paithan. Nothing can excuse this delay. (Rajwade , Vol. Ill, No. 210.) 
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The Bhao Saheb’s conduct in the final phase of the battle 
has come in for its share of criticism. It is difficult to see what 
else he could have done. Visvasrao was dead. His flanks 
were crumbling beneath the sledge-hammer blows of the fresh 
Afghan reserves. His bolt was spent, and his instinct as a 
soldier told him that the end had come. He sent word to Holkar 
‘ to do as he had bid/ i.e. to extricate himself before it was too 
late and to cover the retreat to Delhi of the women and non-combat¬ 
ants. Then, after a last look at the countenance of his beloved 
nephew, whose placid beauty in death moved the hearts of even 
the savage Afghans, he mounted his favourite Arab, collected 
all the men he could, and rode, like the gallant gentleman he 
was, into the forefront of the battle, to find a soldier’s death. 
When last seen, he was fighting, with the proud disdain which 
characterized all his actions, against a horde of filthy plunderers, 
who finally murdered him for the sake of the magnificent jewels 
he was wearing. He had refused quarter. 

In two respects the Bhao was very gravely at fault. He 
never should have allowed women and non-combatants to 
accompany the army to the field. They should have been left 
in Delhi, under the charge of Naro Shankar. As it was, they 
exhausted the ample granaries of Panipat, which would otherwise 
have kept the force well supplied with food until the advent of 
the Grand Army of the Deccan. In that case, the fatal sortie 
need never have taken place. And secondly, the Abdali should 
have not been suffered to cross the Jamna at Bagpat. This 
was due to bad discipline. The Marathas, whose love of plunder 
was proverbial, were so absorbed in ransacking Kunjpur that they 
allowed the enemy to slip out of their sight. But after all, the 
general who wins a campaign is the one who makes the fewest 
mistakes. The Bhao Saheb did not commit a tithe of the blunders 
of both Wellington and Napoleon in the Waterloo campaign. 
He lost, not because he was a bad general, but because his oppon¬ 
ent was a better one. 

In conclusion, it is hardly necessary to draw the reader’s 
attention to the human interest of this document. Even at this 
distance of time, the pulses leap as we read of the Abdali, re¬ 
flectively pulling at his hookah as he watches the long lines of 



the Marathas deploying for action in the dim winter dawn : the 
Vazir, in full armour, rallying his men with the cry, 4 Our country 
is far off, my friends; whither do you fly ? ’: the choking dust: 
the combatants rolling on the ground, locked in a deadly embrace: 
the cries of 4 Din! Din ! 5 and * Har, Har, Mahadev! ’ and lastly, 
the dramatic annihilation of one of the most splendid and gallant 
armies that ever took the field. A defeat is, under some circum¬ 
stances, as honourable as a victory; and never, in all their annals, 
did the Maratha armies cover themselves with greater glory, 
than when the flower of the chivalry of the Deccan perished on 
the stricken field of Panipat, fighting against the enemies of their 
creed and country. 




AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF PANI- 
PAT AND OF THE EVENTS LEADING 
TO IT 

Written in Persian by Casi Raja Pundit , who was 
present at the battle. 

Bala Row, 1 Pundit pradhan, 2 who sat on the 
Musnud 3 of Government in the Deccan, was considered 
by the chiefs and inhabitants of Hindustan as a man of 
wisdom, circumspection, and good ‘ fortune: but he 
naturally loved his ease and pleasure, which did not, 
however, lose him the respect and attachment of his 
people. 

As long as harmony prevailed in his family, he left 
the entire management of all the affairs of govern¬ 
ment to Sedasheo Row Bhow, and gave himself up to 
pleasure. 4 

1 Balaji Bajirao. The following is the genealogy: 

Balaji Visvanath, 1st Peshwa, 1713-1720 


Bajirao 1,1720-1740 Chimnaji Appa, 

| _ conqueror of Bassein, 

| | d. 1740 

Balaji Bajirao (1740-1761) Raghunathrao I 

| (Ragoba), Sadasivrao (The Bhao 

Visvasrao d. 1784 Saheb), killed at Panipat 

(killed at Panipat) 

2 Peshwa, or Prime Minister. 

3 P. Masnad, carpet of state, throne. 

4 It was Balaji Bajirao’s love of pleasure which was respon¬ 
sible for Panipat. He delayed at Paithan celebrating his second 
marriage until December 27th, when it was too late. 
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Sedasheo, from his earliest years, had studied 
every branch of the art of government, the regulation 
of the finances and the army, and the conduct of all 
publick affairs, under the instruction of Ramchandra 
Baba Sindhvi, 1 the greatest statesman of the age ; and 
from the first watch of the day till the middle of the 
night applied to the publick business. By his great 
experience, address, and ability, he brought men over 
to his opinion, to a co-operation in his measures, and a 
perfect reliance upon his wisdom and ability. Several 
important affairs both in the Deccan and the provinces 
had been brought to a conclusion by his means; and at 
length an expedition was fitted out for completing the 
conquest of Hindustan, under the supreme command 
of Raghunaut Row. Mulhar Row Holkur, 2 Junkoo- 

1 He was originally in the service of Ranoji Sindia. On 
being dismissed, he joined Sadhasivrao, and sowed the seeds of 
enmity between him and the Maratha piinces of Hindustan. 
He was corrupt, but an able administrator and organizer, and 
one of the greatest statesmen of his age. 

2 Malharrao Holkar and Ranoji Sindia first attracted the 
notice of Bajirao I in Central India about 1724, and were given 
important commands. Holkar was a Dhangar (shepherd) by 
caste; hence the Bhao’s retort, recorded by Malcolm, ‘ that in time 
of war he did not seek the advice of goatherds.’ Ranoji Sindia 
was originally slipper-bearer to Balaji Visvanath. The following 
is the genealogy of the family: 

Ranoji 

I 

n ~ i f 

Jayapa (mur- Dattaji Tukaji Mahadji, 

dered 1755) (killed at Badaon (killed 1759) d. 1794 

| Ghat 1760) Jotiba 

Jankoji (killed 1744) 

(killed at Panipat) 
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gee Sindia, and several other chiefs were ordered' to 
act under him with very powerful forces. They 
accordingly marched into Hindustan, and with little 
difficulty reduced every place to their obedience, 
until they came to the neighbourhood of Lahore 
and Shahdowla : 1 here they were opposed by Jehan 
Khan 2 and the other commanders left in those 
districts by Ahmed Shah Durrany, whom they 
defeated and compelled to repass the Attock. They 
kept possession of that country for some time, 
but the army beginning to fall considerably in arrears, 
Raghunaut Row thought it advisable to return to the 
Decan. 

Upon the return of Raghunaut Row, the accounts 
of his expedition being inspected by the Bhow, it was 
found that a debt of eighty-eight lacs of rupees was due 
to the army, so much had the expenses been allowed to 
exceed all the collections of tribute, pishcush , 3 etc. 
The Bhow, who was in every respect superior to 
Raghunaut, reproached him severely for this, and 
asked him if that was his good management, to bring 
home debts instead of an increase of wealth to the 
treasury of the state: which Raghunaut Row replied 
to, by advising him to try his own skill next time, and 
see what advantage he could make of it. Bala Row 
however interfered, and reconciled them in some 
degree, by excusing Raghunaut Row on account of his 
youth and inexperience. 

1 Shahabad. 

2 Jahan Khan Popalzai had been left as adviser to the young 
prince Timur, whom Abdali had made Viceroy of the Panjab 
after his conquest in 1758. 

8 P. Peshkash, ‘ first-fruits,’ a fine paid to the state. 


2 
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Next year the scheme of reducing Hindostan being 
renewed, and the command again offered to Raghunaut 
Row, he declined it, saying, 1 Let those have the 
command who are well-wishers to the state, and who 
will consult the public advantage.’ This speech 
gave great offence to the Bhow, and on many con¬ 
siderations he offered himself to take the command 
of the expedition; taking wdth him Biswas Row, the 
eldest son of Bala Row, then seventeen years of age, 
as the nominal commander-in-chief, according to the 
ancient custom of the Mahrattas. 1 The army under 
his command was very numerous, and they set out on 
their expedition without delay; but, as soon as they 
had passed the Narbudda, the Bhow began to 
exercise his authority in a new and offensive manner, 
and both in settling the accounts of the army and 
revenue, and in all public business he showed a 
capricious and self-conceited conduct. He totally 
excluded from his council Mulhar Row and all the 
other chiefs, who were experienced in the affairs 
of Hindostan, and who had credit and influence with 
the principal people in that country, and carried on 
everything by his own opinion alone. 

1 Grant Duff quotes an eyewitness’s account of the 
splendour of the Maratha army when it took the field, with 
its ‘lofty and spacious tents, lined with silks and broadcloths 
... vast numbers of elephants, flags of all descriptions, the 
finest horses, magnificently caparisoned . . . cloth of gold was 
the dress of the officers, and all seemed to vie in that profuse 
and gorgeous display.’ This was in ominous contrast to the ill- 
clad but well-disciplined troopers of Sivaji, living on the handful 
of grain carried in a tobra on the saddle, and looking ‘like our 
old Britains, half-naked and as fierce,’ says Fryer. 
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When he came to Seronga, 3 he dispatched Vakeels 2 
with presents to all the principal chiefs in Hindostan, 
inviting them to an alliance and co-operation with him, 
for the purpose of settling the affairs of Hindostan. 
Among the rest a Vakeel came with the above pro¬ 
posal to the Nawab Shuja-ul-Dowla, 3 bringing with 
him a present of fine cloths and jewels, to a consider¬ 
able amount; and informing him at the same time, 
that whenever the Bhow should arrive near him, he 
would dispatch Naroo Shunker 4 to conduct Shuja- 
ul-Dowla to him. Shuja-ul-Dowla answered him in 
the language of profession, but determined in his own 
mind to keep himself disengaged from both parties, 
and to be a spectator of the expected contest till his 
future conduct should be determined by the event, 
when he designed to join the victors. 

Ahmed Shah Durrany, after the defeat of Dattea 
Jee Putul Sindia,° cantoned his army in the district 
of Anufshair, upon the banks of the Ganges; and 
Dattea Jee Putul himself having been killed in an 
action with Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, the latter was appre¬ 
hensive of the consequences of the resentment of the 
Mahrattas and therefore united himself closely with 
the Durrany Shah, who was himself excited to invade 
Hindostan by a wish to revenge the defeat of his 

3 Sironj in Tonk State. 

2 Envoys or agents. The employment of vakils in the middle 
of hostilities was stopped by Wellesley. (Owen, Fall of the 
Moghal Empire , p. 245.) 

3 Nawab Vazir of Oudh, 1754-75, and son of Safdar Jang. 

4 Naro Shankar was the first Subedar of Jhansi, which he 
founded. He held the title of Raja Bahadur. He was originally 
a Deshastha Brahman from Malegaon. 

5 At Badaon Ghat on the Jamna in 1760, when he was killed. 
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General Jehan Khan the preceding year, but still by 
the solicitations of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who agreed to 
bear the extra charges of the Shah’s army, and, being 
himself a man of great military reputation, as well as 
an able politician, had persuaded all the Rohilla 
chiefs and the Patans of Ferokhabad to join the 
Durrany Shah. 

The Bhow, besides his own Decany troops, had 
brought with him all the auxiliaries that he could 
collect in Malwa, Jansye, etc., under the command of 
the several Amils, such as Naroo Shunker and others ; 
and, as soon as he arrived at the river Chumbul, he 
sent a confidential person to Raja Surja Mul, 1 chief of 
the Jauts, proposing a conference, and that Surja Mul 
should enter into alliance with him. Surja Mul sent 
him word in reply that his negotiations with the Mah- 
rattas had always been conducted through mediation of 
Mulhar Row and the Sindias, and that, if they chose 
to interfere on the present occasion, he was ready to 
wait on the Bhow. The Bhow from necessity asked 
those chiefs to assist him in this matter, which they 
having consented to, as soon as the army of the 
Mahrattas approached to Agra, Surja Mul paid his 
respects to the Bhow; and the conversation turning 
on the most advisable mode of conducting the war, 
Surja Mul said, ‘You are the master of Hindostan, 
possessed of all things; I am but a Zemindar. Yet 
will give my advice according to the extent of my 
comprehension and knowledge. In the first place, 
the families of the chiefs and soldiers, the large train 
of baggage, and the heavy . artillery, will be great 
impediments to carrying on the kind of war which 

1 Suraj Mai, founder of the Jat dynasty of Bharatpur (1733-63). 
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you have now in hand. Your troops are more 
light and expeditious than those of Hindostan; but 
the Durranies are still more expeditious than you. 
It is therefore advisable to take the field against them 
quite unincumbered, and to leave the superfluous 
baggage and followers on the other side of the 
Chumbul, under the protection of Jansye or Gualiar, 
which places are under your authority. 

‘ Or, I will put you in possession of one of -the 
large forts in my country, Deig, or Combeir, 1 or 
Burtpoor, in which you may lodge the baggage and 
followers ; and I will join you with all my forces. In 
this arrangement, you will have the advantage of a free 
communication with a friendly country behind you, and 
need be under no apprehensions respecting supplies 
to your army; and there is reason to believe that the 
enemy will not be able to advance so far, but will by 
this plan of operations be obliged to disperse without 
effecting anything. ’ 

Mulhar Row and the other chiefs approved of this 
advice, and observed, ‘ that trains of artillery were 
suitable to the royal armies, but that the Mahratta 
mode of war was predatory ; and their best way was to 
follow the method to which they had been accustomed; 
that Hindostan was not their hereditary possession, 
and, if they could not succeed in reducing it, it would 
be no disgrace to them to retreat again. That the 
advice of Surja Mul was excellent; and that the plan 
which he proposed would certainly compel the enemy 
to retreat, as they had no fixed possession in the 
country. That their object for the present, therefore. 


1 Kumbher. 
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should be to gain time till the breaking up of the rains, 
when the Durranies would certainly return to their 
own country.’ 

Notwithstanding that all the Mahratta chiefs were 
unanimous in recommending this plan, the Bhow, 
relying on the strength of his army, and his own 
courage and ability, would not listen to it, but said, 

* that his inferiors had acquired military reputation by 
their actions in that country; and it never should be 
reproached to him, that he, who was the superior, had 
gained nothing but the disgrace of acting defensively.’ 
i And he reproached Mulhar Row with having outlived 
'his activity and his understanding: at the same time 
saying ‘ that Surja Mul was only a Zemindar; that 
his advice was suitable enough to his rank and capacity, 
but not worth the consideration of men so much his 
superiors.’ 

Men of wisdom and experience were surprised at 
this arrogance and obstinacy in a man who always for¬ 
merly had shown so much good sense and circumspec¬ 
tion, as the Bhow had done till this expedition ; and con¬ 
cluded that fate had ordained the miscarriage of their 
enterprise. Every one became disgusted by his harsh 
and offensive speeches; and they said among them¬ 
selves, ‘ it is better that this Brahman should once 
meet with a defeat, or else what weight and considera¬ 
tion shall weT b e allowe d! ’ 

The Bhow posted a body of troops to prevent 
Surja Mul from leaving the camp : this alarmed him 
very much, but, as all the chiefs were of one opinion, 
Mulhar Row and the rest advised him not to be hasty, 
but to act as circumstances should direct; and, for 
the present, to remain for the satisfaction of the Bhow. 
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After this the Bhow marched from Agra to Dehly, 
and at once laid siege to the royal castle, where 
Yacoob Aly Khan (who was nephew to the Durrany 
Vizier, Shah Vulli Khan) commanded, and summoned 
him to surrender the castle, after the batteries had 
played some days. Yacoob Aly Khan, finding that 
resistance was vain, by the advice of Shah Vulli Khan, 1 
capitulated through the other Mahratta chiefs’ media¬ 
tion, and delivered the castle up to the Bhow, who 
entered it with Biswas Row, and seized upon a great 
part of the royal effects that he found there: especially 
the ceiling of the great hall of audience, which was of 
silver, and made at an immense expense, was pulled 
down and coined into seventeen lacs of rupees. 
Many other actions of the same kind were done, and it 
was generally reported to be the Bhow’s design to get 
rid of such of the principal Hindostany chiefs as 
stood in his way ; and, after the Durrany Shah should 
return to his own country, to place Biswas Row upon 
the throne of Dehly. This intelligence was brought 
to the Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah, and it is on his autho¬ 
rity that I relate it. 

In the meantime the rains set in, and the Bhow 
cantoned his army in Dehly, and for twelve . coss 2 
round it, residing himself in the castle; while Ahmed 
Shah Durrany remained in cantonments near Anuf- 
shair. 3 Nujeib-ul-Dowlah gave him exact information 
of everything that passed"; upon which intelligence 

1 Nawab Mohsen-ul-Mulk Yakub Ali Khan was a descendant 
of a Bamizai who had settled in Shahjahanpur, Rohilkhand. He 
was a nephew of the Vazir Navaz Khan Bimzai, alias Shah Vali 
Khan. 

2 Kos, nominally 2\ miles. 

3 Anupshahr in the Bulandshahr district. 
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the Shah told him, ‘ that, as Shuja-ul-Dowlah was a 
chief of great weight and power, and Vizier of 
Hindostan, it was of the greatest importance to secure 
him to their interest, and to persuade him to join 
them; for should he be gained over by the Mahrattas, 
the worst consequences must arise from it. That it 
was not necessary that he should bring a large army 
with him: his coming even with a few would very 
considerably strengthen their cause. That on a former 
occasion, when he (Ahmed Shah) invaded Hindostan, 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s father, Sufdar Jung, had opposed 
him, and been the principal means of his failure. 
That no doubt this would make Shuja-ul-Dowlah 
apprehensive and suspicious of him, and therefore 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah must endeavour by every means to 
get the better of that obstacle, lest Shuja-ul-Dowlah 
should join the opposite party. That this was a 
negotiation too nice and important to be conducted 
by Vakeels, or by letters, and that therefore Nujeib-ul- 
Dowlah must go himself with a small escort, and in 
person prevail on Shuja-ul-Dowlah to join them.’ 

Ahmed Shah Durrany and his vizier, Shah Vulli 
Khan, sent written treaties of alliance and the Koran, 
sealed with their seals, by Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who, 
taking his leave of the Durrany Shah, set out with 
an escort of two thousand horse, and in three days 
got to Mindy Gaut, on the Ganges. 

Shuja-ul-Dowlah, some time before this,-had been 
encamped on his frontier near the Ganges, for the 
protection of his country, and, receiving information 
of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah’s sudden arrival, he found him¬ 
self under the necessity of giving him a meeting, and 
showing him all the honours which hospitality and 
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politeness demanded. Nujeib-ul-Dowlah showed him 
the treaties proposed by the Durrany Shah, and gave 
him every assurance and encouragement possible, both 
from the Durrany Shah and from himself; and explained 
to him also the perils of their own situation. ‘ For my 
own part,’ said he, ‘ I give over every hope of safety, 
when I reflect that the Bhow is my declared enemy; 
but it behoves you also to take care of yourself, and to 
secure an ally in one of the parties: and as you know 
the Bhow bears.a mortal hatred to all Mussulmans, 
whenever he has the power to show this enmity, 
neither you nor I, nor any other Mussulman, will 
escape. Though, after all, the destiny of God will be 
fulfilled, yet we ought also to exercise our own facul¬ 
ties to their utmost. From my friendship to you, I 
'have come this distance to explain things to you, 
though averse from all unnecessary trouble. Now 
consider and determine. The Begam your mother is 
capable of advising us both: consult her upon the 
occasion, as well as the rest of your family, and deter¬ 
mine on what you shall think best.’ 

’ After considering the matter for two or three days, 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah concluded that it would be very 
unsafe and improper to join the Mahrattas: and to 
decline the proffered friendship of the other party 
would be impolitick, especially after their deputing a 
man of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah’s rank to him, and would 
never be forgiven either by the Shah or the Rohilla 
chiefs. Yet the danger appeared very great, whether 
the victory should fall to the Mahrattas, or to the 
Durranies. He at length however determined to 
follow the advice of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and to join 
the Durrany Shah. He accordingly dispatched his 
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women to Lucknow, appointed Raja Beni Behader 
Naib Subah during his absence, and, setting out 
with Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and arriving at the Durrany 
camp near Anufshair, was presented to Ahmed Shah 
Durrany, who treated him with the greatest considera¬ 
tion and honour, told him that he considered him as 
one of his own children; that he had waited for his 
arrival, and now would show him the punishment of 
the Mahrattas, with many proofs of his friendship. He 
at the same time proclaimed it through his own camp, 
that no Durrany should presume to commit any 
violence or irregularity in Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s camp: 
that any one who did, should be put to immediate 
death; adding, that Shuja-ul-Dowlah was the son of 
Sufder Jung, the guest of Ahmed Shah’s family; and 
that he considered him as dear as his own child. The 
grand vizier Shah Vulli Khan, who was a man in the 
highest esteem and respect with all ranks, called 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah his son also, and treated him with the 
highest distinction. 

As the common soldiers among Durranies are 
stubborn and disobedient, notwithstanding the Shah’s 
proclamation, they committed some irregularities in 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s camp: the Shah, hearing of this, 
had two hundred of them seized upon, and, having had 
their noses bored through with arrows, and strings 
passed through the holes, they were led in this 
condition, like camels, to Shuja-ul-Dowlah, to be put 
to death or pardoned, as he should think proper. 
He accordingly had them released; and from that 
time none of the Durrany soldiers made the least 
disturbance in Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s camp. 

Soon after this, though the rains were still at their 
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height, the Shah marched from Anufshair, and 
cantoned his army at Shahdera , 1 on the bank of the 
Jumna, opposite to the city of Dehly. Many posts of 
the Mahratta army were within sight; but the river 
was too deep and rapid to be passed. 

The Bhow sent Bhowany Shunker Pundit , 2 a native 
of Aurangabad and a man of good sense and ex¬ 
perience, with some overtures to Shuja-ul-Dowlah; 
telling him that there was no ground for enmity 
between the Mahrattas and his Excellency’s family; 
on the contrary, they had formerly given great support 
and assistance to Sufder Jung, Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s 
father. Why then did the Navab join their enemies? 
That their not having long since desired him to join 
them in person, was solely owing to their unwillingness 
to give him inconvenience. That now it was by all 
means necessary for him to join them, or at least to 
separate himself from the other party, and to send 
some person of character and rank, on his part, to 
reside within the camp. 

Accordingly the Navab sent Raja Debydut, a 
native of Dehly, who was in his service; a man of 
great eloquence (whose father had been the royal 
treasurer during the administration of the Syeds ; 3 
and he himself had been one of the household during 


1 Shahdara in the Meerut district. 

2 Bhavani Shankar was the Peshwa’s Vakil at the court of 
Suja-ud-daula. 

3 The Sayyid King-Makers, Abdullah and Husain Ali, deposed 
the Emperor Farrukhsiyar in 1719, and placed a number of 
phantoms on the throne, until Muhammad Shah (1719-48) got rid 
of them. 
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the reign of Mohammed Shah) to accompany Bhowany 
Shunker. The Navab also sent Row Casy Raj (the 
writer of this narrative) who had been in the service 
of Sufder Jung, and much favoured by him. His 
Excellency told Bhowany Shunker that I (Casy Raj) 
was also a Decany, and introduced me to him in his 
own presence; where we soon recognized our being 
of the same caste and country. Bhowany Shunker 
wrote the Bhow word of my being employed in this 
affair; upon which the Bhow caused a letter to be 
written to me in the Decan language j 1 but as there 
was some deficiency in the form of address, I did not 
reply to it. The Bhow inquired of Bhowany 
Shunker why I neglected to answer his letter; which 
being explained, he was very angry with his Munshy. 

When Raja Debydut got to the Bhow’s camp, the 
negotiation began; but the Bhow being dissatisfied 
with this agent, he sent Bhowany Shunker back to 
tell Shuja-ul-Dowlah that Raja Debydut was too 
unguarded a man to be entrusted with secrets of 
such importance: he therefore desired the Navab 
would send a trusty man entirely to be relied on, and 
send word by him precisely what steps were to be 
pursued. 

At the same time other overtures came from 
Mulhar Row and Raja Surja Mul, to know what part 
they should act. All these proposals the Navab 
communicated exactly to Nujeib-ul-Dowlah and the 
grand vizier; and negotiated with the Mahrattas by 
their advice. 

Nujeib-ul-Dowlah threw every obstacle that he 


1 


Marathi. 
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could in the way of peace; but the grand vizier told 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah that if a peace could be brought 
about through his means, it would be better; that he 
was very willing to forward it, and would engage to 
obtain the Shah’s concurrence. In fact, he was at 
this time on but indifferent terms with Nujeib-ul- 
Dowlah. 

At length it was resolved to send the eunuch 
Mohammed Yacoob Khan with their proposals to 
the Mahrattas, and to tell them from Shuja-ul-Dowlah, 
that he acknowledged the friendship which had always 
subsisted between them and him ; that however it was 
neither proper nor practicable for him to join them, 
but that on every proper occasion he was ready to 
manifest his friendship, by giving them the best intelli¬ 
gence and advice, and, since they asked his opinion in 
the present instance, he would advise them to avoid 
attempting any other mode of carrying on the war 
than the predatory and desultory one, to which they 
were accustomed: or that if they preferred peace, 
means should be devised for obtaining it. 

They at the same time wrote to Raja Surja Mul, 
advising him to quit the Mahrattas, and return to his 
own country; which advice coinciding with his own 
opinion, he promised to follow it. 

The Bhow, in answer to Shuja-ul-Dowlah, acknow¬ 
ledged the kindness of his advice and conduct, and 
promised to pay attention to what he had said. That 
as to peace, he had no cause of quarrel with the 
Durrany Shah, who might march back to his own 
country, whenever he pleased; that all the country 
on the other side of the Attock should remain in the 
possession of the Shah, and all on this side of it should 
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belong to the chiefs of Hindostan, who might divide 
and settle it as they could agree among themselves. 
Or, if this should not satisfy the Shah, he should 
possess as far as Lahore. Lastly, he said, that if the 
Shah insisted on still more, he should have as far as 
Sirhind, 1 leaving the remainder to the chiefs of 
Hindostan, as was said before. With this answer, 
Yacoob Khan returned. 

Two days after this, Surja Mul, who was encamped 
at Bidderpoor, six coss from Dehly, by the advice of 
Malhar Row and the other disaffected chiefs, under 
pretence of changing the ground of his encampment, 
sent off all his baggage and camp-followers towards his 
own country, and, when he received intelligence that 
they had got ten coss on their way, he followed them 
with his divisions of troops, and had got a great 
distance before the Bhow heard of his departure. 
In a day and two nights he marched fifty coss, and 
reached the strongholds of his own country. 

The Bhow made no account of his defection, only 
saying that such conduct was to be expected from 
mere Zemindars ; that his going was of no importance, 
but rather to be rejoiced at, since he did not quit them 
at any time when they might have relied on him for 
material service. 

Mahommed Yacoob Khan, returning to camp, 
reported all the Bhow’s overtures; but, as neither 
party were sincerely in earnest, the negotiation went 
on but slowly. 

Meantime, the rains drawing near to an end, 
the Bhow determined to reduce the strong post of 


1 Sirhind in Patiala State. 
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Kunjpoora, 1 which is situated on the banks of the 
Jumna, about fifty coss above Dehly, at that time 
occupied by about ten thousand Rohillas, as the posses¬ 
sion of that place would secure his passing the river to 
attack the Shah. He accordingly marched from Dehly, 
and, arriving at Kunjpoora, assaulted it with fifteen 
thousand chosen men ; after an obstinate resistance 
made himself master of the place, taking the Governor, 
Duleil Khan, and all' the garrison prisoners, and 
delivering up the place to plunder. The Durrany 
Shah had exact intelligence of all this proceeding and 
was very desirous of relieving Kunjpoora; but the 
Jumna was yet impassable. 

Soon after the rains broke up, and the Dussura 2 
arrived ; the Shah gave orders that the day before the 
Dussura, all the army should be assembled for muster; 
which being done, he reviewed them himself from an 
eminence in front of the camp. 

The Durrany army consisted of twenty-four Dustas 
(or regiments), each containing twelve hundred 
horsemen. The principal chiefs in command under 

1 Kunjpur (crane’s nest), was a fortified post and storehouse 
of great importance It was built by Najabat Khan, the first 
Nawab of Kunjpur, for Nadir Shah, to keep his lines of commu¬ 
nication open. The place was taken with the help of Ibrahim 
Khan’s artillery (October 17th, 1760). The garrison was cruelly 
put to the sw T ord, on the grounds that Najabat Khan was present 
at the death of Dattaji Sindia. 

2 Dassara is the great Hindu festival on the 10th day of the 
first half of Asvin, when the rains are considered to be over 
and the campaigning season begins. Reviews and parades of 
troops are held on this day in all Hindu States. In 1760, it fell 
on October 19th. Kasi Rai incorrectly places it (page 20, infra} 
on the 17 th. 
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the Shah were the grand vizier Shah Vulli Khan, 
Jehan Khan, Shah Pussund Khan, Nussir Khan 
Beloche, Berkhordar Khan, Vizier Ulla Khan, Khan 
Kaizelbashi, Morad Khan, a Persian Moghol. Besides 
these principal chiefs, there were many others of 
inferior rank; and of the twenty-four Dustas above- 
mentioned, six were of the Shah’s slaves, called 
Koleran. 1 

There were also two thousand camels, on each of 
which were mounted ‘two musketeers, armed with 
pieces of a very large bore, called Zumburucks ; 3 
forty pieces of cannon, and a great number of 
Shuternals, 3 or swivels, mounted on camels: this was 
the strength of the Durrany army. 

With the Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah there were two 
thousand horse, two thousand foot, and twenty pieces 
of cannon of different sizes: 

With Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, six thousand horse and 
twenty thousand Rohilla foot, with great numbers of 
rockets: 

With Doondy Khan and Hafiz Rahmut Khan, 
fifteen thousand Rohilla foot and four thousand horse, 
with some pieces of cannon: 

And with Ahmed Khan Bungash, one thousand 
horse, one thousand foot, with some pieces of cannon, 
making altogether forty-one thousand eight hundred 
horse, and thirty-eight thousand foot, with between 
seventy and eighty pieces of cannon. 

This I know to have been precisely the state 
of the Mussulman army, having made repeated 

1 P. Galaran , an attendant, 

2 P. Zamburak, a ‘ hornet,’ or swivel-gun. 

3 P. Skuiernal, a camel-gun. 
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and particular inquiries before I set it down, 
both from the dufter (or office) of musters, and 
from those by whom the daily provisions were 
distributed. But the numbers of irregulars who 
accompanied these troops were four times that 
number; and their horses and arms were very little 
inferior to those of the regular Durranies. In action, 
it was their custom immediately after the regulars had 
charged and broken the enemy, to fall upon them 
sword in hand, and complete the rout. All the 
Durranies were men of great bodily strength, and 
their horses of the Turki breed ; naturally very hardy, 
and rendered still more so by continual exercise. 

Ahmed Shah Durrany issued orders to his army 
to be ready to march two days after the muster. 

On the other side, the Bhow, having reduced 
Kunjpoora, returned to Dehly 1 , and ordered a muster 
of his army; when the strength of it appeared to be 
as follows: 

Under Ibrahim Khan Gardee, 2 two thousand horse, 
and nine thousand sepoys with firelocks, disciplined 
after the European manner; together with forty 
pieces of cannon. 


1 This is inaccurate. He returned to Sonpat, when he heard 
that the Abdali had crossed the Jamna. 

2 Ibrahim Khan was a famous soldier of fortune, trained 
under Bussy, especially in the science of gunnery. He went 
from Bussy to Nizam Ali, and from Nizam Ali to the Bhao Saheb. 
The Bhao had been greatly impressed by the work done by his 
guns at Udgir. His brother was also present at the battle. 
See Owen, Fall of the Moghul Empire , pp. 221 ff., 254 ff. 
(Gardee = French ‘ Garde.’) 


3 
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The Khass Pagah, or household troops .. 

Mulhar Row Hulker 

Junkoojee Sindia 

Damajee Guickwar 

Jeswont Row, Powar 

Shumshere Behader 1 

Belajee Jadoon 

Rajah Betul Shudeo 2 

Bulmont Row, brother-in-law to the Bhow 3 
and his great adviser in everything 
Biswas Row’s own Pagah 
Antajee Mankeser 4 


6,000 horse 
5,000 horse 
10,000 horse 
3,000 horse 
2,000 horse 
3,000 horse 
3,000 horse 
3,000 horse 

7,000 horse 
5,000 horse 
2,000 horse 


There were several other smaller bodies, which 
cannot now be recollected: the whole army amounted 
to fifty-five thousand horse, and fifteen thousand 
foot, including Ibrahim Khan’s sepoys. 

There were also two hundred pieces of cannon, 
and rockets and Shuternals without number. 


Besides these, the Pindary chiefs, Churcory and 
Hool Sewar, 5 had fifteen thousand Pindaries under 
their authority ; and there were two or three thousand 
horse with the Rohatore and Gutchwa vakeels. 6 
These, with five or six thousand horse more, were left 
to guard Dehly, under command of Bhowany Shunker. 

Two days after the Dussura, which was the 17th 
of October, 1760, Ahmed Shah Durrany marched from 


1 The Peshwa’s illegitimate son by the beautiful Mastani, a 
slave-girl from Northern India. 

2 Vithal Shivdeo Vinchurkar. 

3 Balvantrao Ganpat Mehendale, shalak , or wife’s brother, 
of the Bhao Saheb, and maternal uncle to Nana Farnavis. 

4 A Brahman Sardar who had for many years resided at the 
Court of Delhi as the Peshwa’s envoy. 

5 Charkari and Hul Siwar. 

* The Agents of the Rahtor and Kacchi Rajputs. 
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his camp, ordering his baggage to follow the army; 
and marching all night, encamped next day at the ford 
of Baughput, eighteen coss above Dehly. He searched 
in vain for the ford, the river being still very high, 
and several horsemen, attempting to pass, were 
drowned. The Shah having fasted and performed 
religious ceremonies for two days, on the third a ford 
was discovered, but it was very narrow, and on each 
side the water was so deep as to drown whoever went 
the least out of the proper track. 

The troops began to pass the ford on the 23rd of 
October, and the Shah himself passed as soon as half 
of his army was on the other side. The whole army 
was completely crossed in two days; but from their 
numbers and the great expedition used, many people 
lost their lives. 

As soon as the army had crossed, the Shah marched 
towards the enemy, who also moved to meet him; and 
on the 26th of October, in the afternoon, the Herawil 1 
(or advanced guard) of the two armies met each 
other near Sumalkeh Seray, and an action ensued, 
in which the Mahrattas had the disadvantage, and 
retreated at sunset with the loss of near two thou¬ 
sand men, while not more than one thousand were 
killed and wounded on the part of Ahmed Shah. 
The Shah’s army returned to their camp. 

The next day Ahmed Shah moved forward again 
and so on for several days successively, constantly 
skirmishing, but still gaining ground on the Mahrattas, 
till they came to Paniput, where the Bhow determined 

1 P. Haravil, a column. Samalkha Serai (see map) is now 
the railway station before Panipat. 
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to fix his camp, which he accordingly did, and inclosed 
that, as well as the town of Paniput, with a trench 
sixty feet wide and twelve deep, with a good rampart, 
on which he mounted his cannon. 1 The Shah 
encamped about four coss from the Mahratta lines; 
and, as he had always during his march, surrounded 
his camp at night with felled trees, so in this camp, 
which was to remain fixed for some time, the abattis 
was made something stronger, and the chiefs 
encamped in the following order: 

The Shah in the centre; 

Oh his left, Shuja-ul-Dowlah ; 

On his left, Nujeib-ul-Dowlah; 

On the right of the Shah, Hafiz Rahmut Khan; 

On his right, Doondy Khan; 

On his right, Ahmed Khan Bungus. 

The space occupied by the whole front was near 
three coss and a half. 

The Bhow had before given orders to Gobind 
Pundit, 2 who had the command and collections of 
Korah, Kurrah, Etawa, Shekoabad, and the rest of the 
Doab, as well as of Kalpee, and other districts across 

1 Remains of the rampart are still visible. Ibbetson, 
Report of the Karnal District (1872); Kincaid and Parasnis, III. 

2 Govind Pant Bundele, the ‘Jhansi Wala,’ was a Karhada 
Brahman, appointed as long ago as 1733 to collect the Peshwa’s 
revenues in Bundelkhand. For details of his life, vide Kincaid 
and Parasnis II, 225. From the tone of the Bhao’s numerous 
letters to him (Rajwade, Vol. I, letters 167-261), it has been 
surmised that Guvindpant was remiss in helping the Marathas, 
and he has been blamed for his share in the disaster. But, as Kasi 
Rai tells us, he was an old and infirm man of eighty, and could not 
ride. Sardesai’s date for his death is December 22nd. The order 
of the events and the chronology in general, as given in the text, 
are wrong. Mirhet is Meerut (Mirat). 
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the Jumna, as far as Saghur, to collect all the forces 
he possibly could, and to cut off all communication for 
provisions from the rear of the Shah’s army. Gobind 
Pundit having got together ten or twelve thousand 
horse, advanced as far as Mirhet, in the rear of the 
Shah, and so effectually cut off all supplies, that the 
Shah’s army was in the greatest distress for 
provisions, coarse flour selling for two rupees per 
seer, and the troops consequently very much 
dissatisfied. The Shah therefore detached Attai 
Khan, nephew to the grand vizier, with a Dusta, con¬ 
sisting of two thousand chosen horse, and ordered him 
to march day and night, till he should come up with 
Gobind Pundit, and having cut off his head, to bring 
it to the presence. He set out accordingly, being join¬ 
ed by eight or ten thousand of the irregulars, and 
having marched about forty coss during the night, at- 
daybreak they fell like lightning upon the camp of! 
Gobind Pundit; where, having no intelligence of the 
Durranies’ approach, they were seized with terror and 
amazement, and fled on all sides. Gobind Pundit 
himself attempted to escape upon a Turki horse; but 
being old, and not a very expert horseman, he was 
thrown off in the pursuit; and the Durranies 
coming up, cut off his head and carried it to 
camp, where it was recognized for the head of Gobind 
Pundit. 

After plundering the enemy’s camp, and driving 
away their scattered troops on all sides, Attai Khan 
returned to the Shah’s camp, the fourth day from that 
on which he was detached, and presented his Majesty 
with the head of Gobind Pundit. The Shah was 
highly pleased with this effectual performance of his 
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orders, and bestowed a very honourable Khalat 1 on 
Attai Khan. After this action, the Durrany army was 
constantly supplied with provisions. 

The Bhow was much affected with this news, 
especially as it was accompanied w T ith other events 
little favourable to his cause: but as he was a man of 
dignity and resolution, he never betrayed any de¬ 
spondency, but made light of all the adverse circum¬ 
stances which occurred. 

Soon after the defeat of Gobind Pundit, the Bhow 
sent two thousand horse to Dehly, to receive some 
treasure from Naroo Shunker, for the use of the army. 
These troops were instructed to march privately, by 
night, and by unfrequented roads, and each man to 
have a bag of two thousand rupees given him to carry, 
as far as the sum they should receive would go. They 
executed their orders completely as far as to the last 
march, on their return to the camp, but unluckily for 
them the night being dark, they mistook their road, 
and went straight to the Durrany camp instead of their 
own. On coming to the outposts, thinking them 
those of their own camp, they began to call out in the 
Mahratta language, which immediately discovering 
them to the Durranies, they surrounded the Mahrat- 
tas, cut them to pieces, and plundered the treasures. 

From the day of their arrival in their present 
camp, Ahmed Shah Durrany caused a small red tent 
to be pitched for him a coss in front of his camp, and 
he came to it every morning before sunrise ; at which 
time, after performing his morning-prayer, he mounted 
his horse, and visited every post of the army, ac- 


1 P. Khilat, robe of honour. 
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companied by his son Timour Shah and forty or fifty 
horsemen. He also reconnoitred the camp of the 
enemy and, in a word, saw everything with his own 
eyes, riding usually forty or fifty coss every day. 
After noon he returned to the small tent, and some¬ 
times dined there, sometimes at his own tents in the 
lines; and this was his daily practice. 

At night there was a body of five thousand horse 
advanced as near as conveniently might be, towards the 
enemy’s camp, where they remained all night under 
arms; other bodies went the rounds of the whole en¬ 
campment ; and Ahmed Shah used to say to the 
Hindostany chiefs 1 Do you sleep, I will take care that 
no harm befalls you and to say the truth, his orders 
were obeyed like destiny, no man daring to hesitate 
or delay one moment in executing them. 

Every day the troops and cannon on both sides 
were drawn out, and distant cannonade with many 
skirmishes of horse took place: towards the evening 
both parties drew off to their camps. This continued 
for near three months: during this time there were 
three very severe, though partial, actions. 

The first was on the 29th November, 1760, when a 
body of Mahrattas, about fifteen thousand strong, 
having fallen upon the grand vizier’s post on the left of 
the line, pressed him very hard; till a reinforcement 
coming to his assistance, the action became very 
obstinate: the Mahrattas, however, gave way about 
sunset, and were pursued to their own camp with 
great slaughter. Near four thousand men were killed 
on the two sides in this action. 1 

1 This was Jankoji Sindia’s attack on Najib Khan, of Novem¬ 
ber 22nd. 
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The second action was on the 23 rd of December, 
1760, when Nujeib-ul-Dowlah having advanced pretty 
forward with his division he was attacked with so 
much vigour by Bulmont Row, that his troops gave 
way, and only fifty horsemen remained with him ; with 
which small number however, he kept his ground, 
till a reinforcement came to his assistance; the action 
was then renewed with great fury and above three 
thousand of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah’s men were killed or 
wounded. Among the killed was Khalil-ul-Rahman, 
uncle to Nujeib-ul-Dowlah. In the last charge, which 
was at near nine o’clock at night, Bulmont Row was 
killed by a musket-ball: upon which both parties re¬ 
tired to their own camps. 1 

The third action was much in the same way; and 
thus every day were the two armies employed, from 
morning to nine or ten at night, till at length the 
Hindostany chiefs were out of all patience, and entrea¬ 
ted the Shah to put an end to their fatigues, by coming 
at once to a decisive action; but his constant answer 
was, ‘ This is a matter of war, with which you are not 
acquainted. In other affairs do as you please, but 
leave this to me. Military operations must not bfe 
precipitated. You shall see how I will manage this 
affair; and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a 
successful conclusion.’ 

As the Durrany army was vigilant both by day 
and night, to prevent the approach of any convoys, 
there began to be a great scarcity of provisions and 
forage in the Mahratta camp. 

1 The date was December 7th, not the 23rd. Balvantrao’s 
wife, Laxmibai, committed Saii. Nana Famavis, Autobiography , 
p. 56, infra. 
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One night when about twenty thousand of their 
camp-followers had gone out of the lines, to gather 
wood in a jungle at some distance, they happened to 
fall in with a body of five thousand horse, under the 
command of Shah Pussund Khan, who had the 
advanced guard that night and who surrounded them 
on all sides, put the whole to the sword, no person 
coming to their assistance from the Mahratta camp. 
In the morning, when the affair was reported to the 
Shah, he went out with most of his chiefs to the 
scene of the slaughter, where dead bodies were piled 
up into a perfect mountain, so great had been the 
destruction of those unhappy people ! 

The grief and terror which this event struck into 
the Mahrattas, is not to be described; and even the 
Bhow himself began to give way to fear and de¬ 
spondence. 

There was a news-writer of the Bhow’s, called 
Gonniesh Pundit, 1 who remained in the camp of the 
Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah ; but not being of sufficient 
importance to obtain access to the Navab, any 
business that he had with the Durbar he transacted 
through my means! Through this channel the Bhow 
often wrote letters to me, with his own hand, desiring 
that I would urge the Navab to mediate a peace for 
him, in conjunction with the grand vizier; that he was 
ready to submit to any conditions if he could but 
preserve himself and his army, and would by every 
means manifest his gratitude to the mediators. He 
also sent a handful of saffron (as is a custom with these 
people) and a written engagement (to which he had 


1 Ganesba Pandit 
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sworn) to abide by this promise; together with a 
turban set with rich jewels, as an exchange for one to 
be received from the Navab, who also returned proper 
presents, and promised to assist him. 

The Navab often sent me to the vizier upon this 
business. He was also very well disposed to listen to 
the Bhow’s proposals and spoke to the Shah about it. 
The Shah said, ‘ that he had nothing to do in the 
matter ; that he came thither at the solicitation of his 
countrymen, the Rohillas, and other Mussalmans, to 
relieve them from their fear of the Mahratta yoke; that 
he claimed the entire conduct of the war, but left the 
Hindostany chiefs to carry on their negotiations as 
they pleased, themselves.’ 

All the other chiefs, Hafiz Rahmut Khan, Doondy 
Khan, and Ahmed Khan Bungush, were also satisfied 
to make peace with the Bhow; but every one stipulated 
that Nujeib-ul-Dowlah must also be satisfied to do 
so, otherwise they could not consent. Accordingly the 
Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah sent me to talk over the matter 
with Nujeib-ui-Dowlah, and to obtain his consent. I 
therefore waited upon him, and, in a long private con¬ 
ference, I explained every thing that had passed, and 
urged every argument to persuade him to come into the 
views of the other chiefs: to which he replied in nearly 
the following words: 1 Shuja-ul-Dowlah is the son of 
a man whom I look up to as my superior; and I con¬ 
sider him also in the same light; but at the same time, 
he is young and unacquainted with the world: he does 
not see to the bottom of things. This business is a 
deception: when an enemy is weak and distressed, there 
is no concession that he will not make, and, in the way 
of negotiation, will swear to any thing; but oaths are 
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not chains, they are only words. After reducing an 
enemy to this extremity, if you let him escape do you 
think he will not seize the first opportunity to recover 
his lost honour and power ? At present we may be 
said to have the whole Decan at our mercy ; when can 
we hope for another juncture so favourable ? By one 
effort we get this thorn out of our sides for ever. Let 
the Navab have a little patience, I will wait upon him 
myself, and consult what is best to be done.’ 

After this answer, I left Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and 
returned to my master, to whom I repeated all that 
had passed, assuring him that Nujeib-ul-Dowlah would 
never be brought to agree to any terms of pacification. 

As soon as I had left Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, though it 
•was the middle of the night, he went immediately to 
the Shah, and informed him of what had passed. ‘ All 
the chiefs (said he) are inclined to make peace with 
the Mahrattas, but I think it by no means advisable. 
The Mahrattas are the thorn of Hindostan; if they were 
out of the way, this empire might be your Majesty’s 
whenever you should please. Do as seems fit to 
yourself. For my own part, I am a soldier of fortune, 
and can make terms with whatever party may prevail.’ 

The Shah replied, ‘You say truly: I approve of 
your counsel, and will not listen to anything in opposi¬ 
tion to it. Shuja-ul-Dowlah is young and inexperi¬ 
enced, and the Mahrattas are a crafty race, on whose 
pretended penitence no reliance is to be placed. I 
from the beginning made you the manager of this 
affair, act as seems best to yourself: in my situation 
I must hear every one, but I will not do anything 
against your advice.’ 

Next day Nujeib-ul-Dowlah came to Shuja-ul- 
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Dowlah’s tent, where they consulted till late at night, 
but without coming to any conclusion. 

By this time the distresses in the Bhow’s camp 
were so great that the troops plundered the town of 
Paniput for grain ; but such a scanty supply gave no 
relief to the wants of such multitudes. At length the 
chiefs and soldiers, in a body, surrounded the Bhow’s 
tent and said to him, 1 It is now two days that we 
have not had anything to eat; do not let us pferish in 
this misery: let us make one spirited effort against 
the enemy, and whatever is our destiny that will 
happen.’ The Bhow replied he was of the same 
mind and was ready to abide by whatever they should 
resolve upon. At length it was determined to 
march out of the lines an hour before daybreak, 
and, placing the artillery in front, to proceed to the 
attack of the enemy. They all swore to fight to the 
last extremity ; and each person took a betel-leaf in the 
presence of his fellows, in confirmation of this engage¬ 
ment, as is the custom among the Hindoos. 

In this last extremity, the Bhow wrote me a short 
note with his own hand, which he sent by one of his 
most confidential servants. The words of the note 
were these: 

‘ The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold 
another drop. If anything can be done, do it or else 
answer me plainly at once: hereafter there will be 
no time for writing nor speaking.’ 

This note arrived about three in the morning, at 
which time I was with the Navab. As soon as I had 
read it, I informed his Excellency of its contents, and 
called in the man who brought it, whd told the Navab 
all that had happened in the Mahratta camp. While 
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he was doing this, the Navab’s harcarrahs 1 brought 
word that the Mahrattas were coming out of their 
lines, the artillery in front, and the troops following 
close behind. 

Immediately on hearing this, his Excellency went 
to the Shah’s tent, and desired the eunuchs to wake 
his Majesty that moment, as he had some urgent 
business with him. 

The? Shah came out directly, and inquired what 
news: the Navab replied, that there was no time for 
explanation, but desired his Majesty to mount his 
horse, and order the army to get under arms. The 
Shah accordingly mounted one of his horses, which 
were always ready saddled at the tent-door, and, in 
the dress he then had on, rode half a coss in front of 
his camp, ordering the troops under arms as he went 
along. 

He enquired of the Navab from whom he had his 
intelligence and, he mentioning my name, the Shah 
immediately dispatched one on a post-camel to bring 
me. After I had made my obeisance, he asked me the 
particulars of the news. I replied that the Mahrattas 
had quitted their lines, and would attack his army as 
soon as it should be light. Just at this time some 
Durrany horsemen passed by, with their horses loaded 
with plunder which they said they had taken in the 
Mahratta camp; and added, that the Mahrattas were 
running away. The Shah looked at me, and asked me 
what I said to that ? I replied that a very short time 
would prove the truth or falsehood of my report. 
While I was speaking, the Mahrattas, having advanced 
about a coss and a half from their lines, and got their 


1 P. Harkara, a messenger. 



cannon drawn up in a line, all at once gave a general 
discharge of them. 

Upon hearing this, the Shah, who was sitting upon 
his horse, smoking a Persian Kallian, 1 gave it to his 
servant, and, with great calmness, said to the Navab, 

‘ Your servant’s news is very true, I see.’ He 
immediately sent for the Grand Vizier and Shah 
Pussund Khan, who came accordingly: he ordered 
Shah Pussund Khan to take post, with his division on 
th*e left of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and consequently of the 
whole line; the Grand Vizier to take post with his 
division, in the centre of the line; and Berkhordar 
Khan, with some other chiefs, with their troops, on the 
right of Hafiz Rahmut Khan and Ahmed Khan 
Bungush, consequently of the whole line. When this 
was done, he ordered the trumpets and other instru¬ 
ments to sound to battle. 

By this time objects began to be discernible ; and 
we could perceive the colours of the Mahratta line 
advancing slowly and regularly, with their artillery in 
front. The Shah rode along the front of the line, and 
examined the order of all /the divisions. He then took 
post, where his little tent was pitched in front of his 
camp, but in the rear of the present line of battle, and 
gave orders for the attack to begin. 

The Mahratta army faced towards the eastward, 2 
and their order was as follows, reckoning from the 
left flank of their line: 

1 P. Kaliyan f a hookah, pipe. 

2 The Bhao took post beneath a black mango-tree, which 
was long an historic monument. It has now been replaced by 
a stone memorial. 
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Ibrahim Khan Gardee 
Damajee Guickwar 
Shu Deo Pateil 

The Bhow, with Biswas Row and the house¬ 
hold troops , Front. 

Jeswont Row Powar 
Shumshere Behader 
Mulhar Row 
Junkoojee Sindia, etc. 

The * whole artillery, shuternals, etc., were drawn 
up in front of the line. 

The Mussalman army faced toward the westward, 
and was drawn up as follows, reckoning also from the 
left flank of their line: 


Shah Pussund Khan 
N u jeib-ul-Do wlah 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah 

The Grand Vizier Shaw Vulli Khan 
Ahmed Khan Bungush 
Hafiz Rahmut Khan 
Doondy Khan 

Amir Beg Khan, and other Persian Moghols 
Berkhordar Khan 1 


} Front. 


) 


All the artillery and rockets were in front of the 
line. Behind them were the camels, mounted by the 
musketeers carrying Zumburucks, supported by a 
body of Persian musketeers. 

The two armies facing each other rather obliquely, 
the divisions of Berkhordar Khan, Amir Beg, and 
* Doondy Khan were very near to that of Ibrahim 
Khan Gardee. The plan of the battle here annexed 
will explain this more clearly than any description in 
writing can do. 


1 In the plan, these axe given in reverse order (right to left). 



KEY TO PLAN 

A. PANIPAT 

“The Mahratta army faced towards the eastward,” [The 
top of the plan therefore faces S-W.] 

The Maratha Order of Battle was: 

1. Ibrahim Khan. 

2. Damaji Gaikwad. 

3. Shivdeo Patel. 

4. The BHAO SAHEB and the Khas Paga. 

5. Jasvantrao Powar. 

6. Shamsher Bahadur. 

7. Malharrao Holkar. 

8. Jankoji Sindia. 

The distance between the two camps was approximately 8 
miles. 

B . THE DURRANI CAMP C. THE ABDALfS TENT 
“The Mussalman army faced towards the westward.” 

The Afghan Order of Battle was: 

1. Barkhurdar Khan. 

2. Amir Beg and the Moghals. 

3. Dundhi Khan. 

4. Hafiz Rahmat Khan. 

5. Ahmad Khan Bangash. 

6. The Grand Vazir. 

7. Suja-ud-Danla. 

8. Najib-ud-Danla. 

9. Shah Pasand Khan. 

10. Camel Guns and Persian Sharpshooters 
(Skirmishing Line). 

[ This is the reverse order to that given in the text.] 

The numbers engaged were approximately as follows; 

Marathas.—55.000 cavalry, 15,000 infantry, 15,000 PindaHs . Total, 
85,000 . But the number, including camp-followers, was nearly 300,000, of 
whom two-thirds perished . 

Afghans.—41,800 cavalry, 38,000 infantry, total 79,800, with perhaps 
four times as many camp-followers . 



2LA.TS OT THE 3 ATT I/E OX EAJVITUT. 
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On the 7th of January, 1761, 1 soon after sunrise, 
the cannon, musketry, and rockets began to play 
without intermission, yet our army suffered but little 
by them; for the armies continuing to advance 
towards each other, the Mahratta guns being very 
large and heavy, and their level not easily altered, 
their shot soon began to pass over our troops, and 
fell a mile in the rear. On our side the cannon fired 
but little, except from the Grand Vizier’s division. 

As the armies were advancing towards each other, 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee rode up to the Bhow, and, 
after saluting him, he said, ‘ You have long been 
displeased with me, for insisting on the regular 
monthly pay for my people ; this month your treasure 
was plundered, and we have not received any pay 
at all; but never mind that; this day I will convince 
you that we have not been paid so long without 
meriting it.’ He immediately spurred his horse, and 
returning to his division, he ordered the standards 
to be advanced, taking a colour in his own hand, he 
directed the cannon and musketry of his division to 
cease firing; then, leaving two battalions opposed to 
Berkhordar Khan and Amir Khan’s division, to 
prevent their taking him in flank, he advanced with 
seven battalions to attack Doondy Khan and Hafiz 
Rahmut Khan’s division with fixed bayonets. The 
Rohillas received the charge with great resolution; 
and the action was so close, that they fought hand to 
hand. Near eight thousand Rohillas were killed or 
wounded, and the attack became so hard upon them, 

1 The correct date, as given in Marathi MSS, is Wednesday, 
January 14th. (Budhwar Paush Sud Ashtami shaka, 1682.) 

4 
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that but few of the people remained with their chiefs ; 
not above five hundred, or at most a thousand, with 
each, after the violence of the first charge. 

Hafiz Rahmut Khan being indisposed, was in his 
palankin, and seeing the desperate state of affairs, he 
ordered his people to carry him to Doondy Khan 
who was giving orders to search for Hafiz Rahmut 
Khan; for so great was confusion, that no one knew 
where another was. The two battalions .left to 
oppose the Shah’s flank divisions, as mentioned 
above, exerted themselves very much, and repulsed 
the Durranies as often as they attempted to 
advance. In this action, which lasted three hours, 
six of Ibrahim Khan’s 'battalions were almost 
entirely ruined, and he himself wounded in several 
places, with spears, and with a musket-ball. Damajee 
Guickwar, whose division supported Ibrahim Khan, 
behaved very well, and was himself wounded in several 
places. 

In the centre of the line, the Bhow with Biswas 
Row, and the household troops, charged the division 
of the Grand Vizier. The Mahrattas broke through a 
line of ten thousand horse, seven thousand Persian 
musketeers and one thousand camels with Zumburucks 
upon them, killing and wounding about three thousand 
of them. Among the killed was Attai Khan, the 
Grand Vizier’s nephew, who had gained so much 
honour by the defeat of Gobind Pundit. The division 
gave ground a little, but the Grand Vizier himself stood 
firm, with three or four hundred horse and fifty Zum- 
buruck camels: he himself, in complete armour, dis¬ 
mounted to fight on foot. 

The Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah, whose division was 
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next, could not see what was going on, on account of 
the dust, but finding sound of men and horses in the 
quarter suddenly diminish, he sent me to examine into 
the cause. I found the Grand Vizier in an agony of 
rage and despair, reproaching his men for quitting 
him. ‘ Our country is far off, my friends,’ said he, 

‘ whither do you fly ? ’ but no one regarded his orders 
or exhortations. Seeing me, he said, ‘ ride to my son 
Shuja-ttl-Dowlah, and tell him, that if he does not 
support me immediately, I must perish.’ I returned 
with this message to the Navab, who said that the 
enejny being so near, and likely to charge his divi¬ 
sion, the worst consequences might follow to the whole 
army if he made any movement at that time, which 
might enable the enemy to pass through the line. 

The Navab’s division consisted of only two thou¬ 
sand horse, one thousand musketeers, with twenty 
pieces of cannon, and some swivels: but they stood in 
close order, and showed so good a countenance that 
the enemy made no attempt upon it. Once or twice 
they advanced pretty near, and seemed as if they 
would charge us ; but they did not. 

On the left of the Navab’s division was that of 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who had about eight thousand 
Rohilla infantry with him, and near six thousand 
horse. They advanced slowly under cover of a kind 
of breast-works of sand, which were thrown up by a 
great number of Bildars 1 who were with them, and 
who, having finished one, advanced the distance of 
half a musket-shot in front of that, under cover of 
their own people, and threw up another; to which 


1 P. Beldar, diggers, sappers. 
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the troops then advanced, while a third was thrown 
up in the same manner. They had got on above a 
coss in this method, and were within a long musket- 
shot of the enemy, Nujeib-ul-Dowlah saying, ‘ that 
it behoved him to exert himself, as he was the 
person most deeply interested in the event of that 
day, the rest being only as visitors ’: and, to say the 
truth, he was a man of surprising activity and ability. 

He was opposed by Junkoojee Sindia and between 
them there was a mortal enmity. As the Rohillas 
had a great number of rockets with them, they fired 
volleys of two thousand at a time, which not pnly 
terrified the horses by their dreadful noise, but did so 
much execution also, that the enemy could not 
advance to charge them. Besides which, the division 
of Shah Pussund Khan was on the right flank of 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah; and that Durrany chief, being a 
brave and experienced officer, advanced in such good 
order that the Mahrattas could make no impression 
on it. 

The action continued in nearly this state from 
morning till noon, and though we suffered least in 
point of killed and wounded, yet, upon the whole, the 
Mahrattas seemed to have the advantage. 

About noon the Shah received advice that the 
Rohillas and the Grand Vizier’s divisions had the 
worst of the engagement, upon which he sent for the 
Nesuckchees 1 (a corps of horse with particular arms 
and dress, who are always employed in carrying and 
executing the Shah’s immediate commands), and two 
thousand of them being assembled, he sent five hund- 


1 P. Nesagchi , Military Police. 
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red of them to his own camp, to drive out by force all 
armed people whom they should find there, that they 
might assist in the action ; and the remaining one 
thousand five hundred, he ordered to meet the 
fugitives from the battle, and to kill every man who 
should refuse to return to the charge. (This order 
they executed so effectually, that after killing a few, 
they compelled seven or eight thousand men to return 
to the field. Some were also found in the camp, and 
some the Shah sent from the reserve which was with 
him. Of these he sent four thousand to cover the 
right flank; and about ten thousand were sent to the 
support of the Grand Vizier, with orders to charge the 
enemy sword in hand, in close order, and at full 
gallop. At the same time he gave directions to Shah 
Pussund Khan and Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, that as often as 
the Grand Vizier should charge the en’emy, those two 
chiefs should at the same time attack them in flank. 

About one o'clock these troops joined the Grand 
Vizier, who immediately mounted his horse, and 
charged the body of the Mahratta army, where the 
Bhow commanded in person: Shah Pussund Khan 
and Nujeib-ul-Dowlah took them in flank at the same 
time, which produced a terrible effect. 

This close and violent attack lasted for near an 
hour, during which time they fought on both sides 
with spears, swords, battle-axes, and even daggers. 
Between two and three o’clock, Biswas Row was 
wounded, and dismounted from his horse; which being 
reported to the Bhow, he ordered them to take him 
up and place him upon his elephant. The Bhow him¬ 
self continued the action near half an hour longer on 
horseback, at the head of his men ; when all at once, as 
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if by enchantment, the whole Mahratta army at once 
turned their backs and fled at full speed, leaving the 
field of battle covered with heaps of dead. The 
instant they gave way, the victors pursued them with 
the utmost fury; and, as they gave no quarter, the 
slaughter is scarcely to be conceived, the pursuit con¬ 
tinuing for ten or twelve coss in every direction in 
which they fled. 

Of every description of people, men, worrfen, and 
children, there were said to be five hundred thousand 
souls in the Mahratta camp, of whom the greatest part 
were killed or taken prisoners: and of those who 
escaped from the field of battle and the pursuit, many 
were destroyed by the Zamindars of the country. 
Antajee Mankeser, a chief of rank, was cut off by the 
Zamindars of Ferocknagar. 1 

The plunder found in the Mahratta camp was 
prodigiously great; you might see one of our 
horsemen carrying off eight or ten camels, loaded 
with valuable effects: horses were driven away in 
flocks like sheep: and great numbers of elephants 
were also taken. 

Near forty thousand prisoners were taken alive; of 
which six or seven thousand took shelter in the camp 
of Shuja-ul-Dowlah, who posted his own people to 
protect them from the cruelty of the Durranies: but 
the unhappy prisoners, who fell in the hands of the 
latter, were most of them murdered in cold blood, the 
Durranies saying in jest, that, when they left their own 
country, their mothers, sisters, and wives desired 
that, whenever they should defeat the unbelievers, 


1 See p. 20, note 4. 
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they would kill a few of them on their account, that 
they also might possess a merit in the sight of God. 
In this manner, thousands were destroyed, so that in 
the Durrany camp (with an exception of the Shah, 
and his principal officers) every tent had heads piled 
up before the door of it. 

As soon as the battle was over, all the chief officers 
presented their Nezzurs 1 of congratulation to the Shah ; 
and hft Majesty, having taken a slight view of the 
field of battle, returned to his tent, as all the other 
commanders did to theirs, leaving the inferior officers 
and private soldiers to continue the plunder and at 
their own discretion. 

Towards morning, some of Berkhordar Khan’s 
Durranies having found the body of Biswas Row, on 
his elephant, after taking the elephant and jewels, 
brought the body to Shuja-ul-Dowlah, who gave them 
two thousand rupees for it, and ordered that it should 
be taken care of. Ibrahim Khan Gardee, though 
severely wounded, had been taken alive by Shuja 
Kouly Khan, one of Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s own people ; 
which being reported to his Excellency, he ordered 
him to be carefully concealed, and his wounds to be 
dressed. 

The Shah next day ordered Shuja-ul-Dowlah to 
send the body of Biswas Row for him to look at; 
which he accordingly did. The whole camp great 
and small were assembled round the Shah’s tent to 
see it; and every one was in admiration of the beauty 
of its appearance : it was not disfigured by death, but 
looked rather like a person who sleeps ; he had one 


1 P. Nazar , a present. 
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wound with a sword on the back of his neck, and a 
slight one with an arrow over his left eye, but there 
was no blood discoverable on any part of his remaining 
clothes. Upon sight of his body, many of the Dur- 
ranies assembled in a tumultuous manner, saying, 

‘ this is the body of the king of the unbelievers ; we 
will have it dried and stuffed to carry back to Kabul.’ 
Accordingly it was carried to the quarter of Ber- 
khordar Khan, and deposited near the tent of Motty 
Lol, a Kettery 1 by caste, who was his Dewan. 

As soon as Shuja-ul-Dowlah heard of this, he 
waited upon the Shah, and joined with the Grand 
Vizier, represented to his Majesty ‘that enmity should 
be limited to the life of our enemy ; and it is always 
the custom of Hindostan, that after a victory, the 
bodies of the chiefs, of whatever race or tribe, are 
given up, that they may receive their proper obsequies, 
according to the rules of their particular religion; such 
conduct, they said, does honour to the victors, but an 
opposite one disgraces them. Your majesty is only 
here for a time, but Shuja-ul-Dowlah, and the other 
Hindostany chiefs, are the fixed residents of this 
country, and may have future transactions with the 
Mahrattas when their conduct oh the present occasion 
will be remembered; therefore let the body be 
given up to them that they may act as is customary 
here.’ 

This matter remained in agitation for near two 
days, Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and indeed all the Hindostany 
chiefs, joining in the same request. I was also sent 
on this account accompanied by Meig Raj, the 


1 Moti Lai, a Kshattriya. 
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Vakeel of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, to the tents of Ber- 
khordar Khan and Motty Lol. A second time I 
went alone when Motty Lol asked me if I came 
on that business or would undertake any thing fur¬ 
ther: I said, ‘for any thing that he chose to com¬ 
municate.’ Accordingly he carried me privately 
into two inner tents; in one I found Raja Baboo 
Pundit, the Bhow’s vakeel, who was wounded, with 
whom*I conversed for some time; after which I 
went into the other tent, where Row Junkoojee Sindia 
was sitting ; he was wounded with a ball, and with a 
spear in the arm, which he wore in a sling, and was a 
youth about twenty years of age. Upon seeing me he 
hung down his head; on observing which, I said 
to him ‘ Why do you do so, Sir? Whatever could be 
expected from human valour and exertion, you have 
done ; and the deeds of that day will live for ever in 
the memory of mankind.’ Upon this, lifting up his 
head, he said, 1 True, no one can contend with 
destiny. I wish I had died in the field of battle; but 
it was my fate to be brought hither. These people 
now require ransom from me, nor would it be difficult 
for me to pay what they demand, but it is impossible 
for me to get it here at this time. You were a friend 
of my father’s, and there was always friendship 
between my family and the Navab’s, and my father 
did them considerable services; if His Excellency will 
pay the money required for my release, it is an obli¬ 
gation that I shall never forget.’ I assured him that 
the Navab wmuld not be backward, and desired to 
know how much was required, Motty Lol said, seven 
lacs of rupees was the sum mentioned, but that it 
might probably be settled for less. I immediately 
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returned to the Navab, whom I found sitting with 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah; I told him all that had passed 
respecting the business he sent me upon; but as I well 
knew the enmity which Nujeib-ul-Dowlah bore to 
the family and person of Junkoojee, and thought, that 
from his good intelligence he might have some intima¬ 
tion that Junkoojee was taken alive, I thought it was 
best to avoid saying anything about him to the Navab 
at that time, and went away to another part of th*e tent: 
but Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who had observed me, said to the 
Navab, ‘ From the countenance of Casi Raja, I per¬ 
ceive that he has something else to say which my pres¬ 
ence prevents.’ Shuja-ul-Dowlah replied, that there 
were no secrets between them two, and immediately 
calling me, made me swear by the Ganges to speak 
all that I should have done if Nujeib-ul-Dowlah had 
not been there; which being thus compelled to do, 
I did. Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who was master of the most 
profound dissimulation, said that it was highly proper 
and becoming great men, to relieve their enemies 
under such circumstances; he therefore begged that 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah would settle the ransom of Junkoojee, 
and that he himself would pay half of it. This was 
his profession; and soon after taking leave, he went 
to the Grand Vizier, and informed him of all the parti¬ 
culars. 

As, on one hand, Nujeib-ul-Dowlah wished to ex¬ 
terminate the family of Sindia, the Grand Vizier also 
was an enemy to Berkhordar Khan, who he hoped to 
injure by discovering this secret negotiation: they 
therefore went immediately together to the Shah, and 
laid the affair before him. His Majesty sent for 
Berkhordar Khan, and questioned him about having 
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concealed Junkoojee; but he positively denied any 
knowledge of it. The Grand Vizier then sent for me 
to prove the fact, but even after that, Berkhordar Khan 
persisted to deny it. Upon which the Shah ordered his 
Nesuckchess to search the tent of that chief. Thus 
driven to extremity, Berkhordar Khan immediately 
dispatched orders to his people to put both the 
prisoners to death, and bury them privately, before 
those sent by the Shah should arrive to look for them ; 
which was done accordingly, and thus those unhappy 
people lost their lives. 

. Ibrahim Khan Gardee had hitherto remained in 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s camp, and it was His Excellency’s 
intention to send him privately to Lucknow; but 
some of the Shah’s people getting information of this, 
informed his Majesty of it, who sent for His Excellency 
and questioned him on the subject. He at first denied 
it, but at length the Shah, by dint of persuasion and 
flattery, got him to confess it. Immediately (as had 
been preconcerted) a great number of Durranies 
surrounded the Shah’s tent, crying out, ‘ Ibrahim 
Khan is our greatest enemy, and has been the 
destroyer of multitudes of our tribe: give him up to 
us, or let us know who is his protector, that we may 
attack him.’ Shuja-ul-Dowlah put his hand upon his 
sword and said, ‘ here he is ’; and things were very 
near coming to extremity, when the Grand Vizier 
interfered, and taking Shuja-ul-Dowlah aside', he 
entreated him to consign Ibrahim Khan to his care for 
one week, promising to restore him safe at the end of 
that time. The Navab expressed some apprehension 
of intended treachery; but the Grand Vizier swearing 
on the Koran that no harm should befal the prisoner, 
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Shuja-ul-Dowlah sent for Ibrahim Khan, and delivered 
him into the Grand Vizier’s hands. 

The Shah ordered him to be brought into his 
presence and insultingly asked him, ‘how a man of 
his courage came to be in such a condition ? ’ He 
answered, ‘ that no man could command his destiny ; 
that his master was killed, and himself wounded and 
prisoner; but that, if he survived, and his Majesty 
would employ him in his service, he was ready to shew 
the same zeal for him as he had done for the Bhow.’ 
The Shah gave him back in charge to the Grand 
Vizier, where he was treated with the greatest cruelty; 
and, as it is said, they ordered poison to be applied to 
his wounds, so that he died the seventh day after. 

The day after the battle, the Shah, superbly 
dressed, rode round the field of battle, where he 
found thirty-two heaps of the slain of different 
numbers, most of them killed near each other, as they 
had fought; besides these, the ditch of the Bhow’s 
camp, and the jungles all round the neighbourhood of 
Paniput, were filled with bodies. The Shah entered 
the town of Paniput, and, after visiting the shrine of 
Boo Aly Kalinder, he returned to his tents. 

Shuja-ul-Dowlah took some hundreds of Bishties 
with him to the field of battle, to wash the bodies, and 
look for those of the chiefs, especially for that of the 
Bhow, and carried the Mahratta Vakeels Sinadur 
Pundit, and Gunneish Pundit, and other prisoners, 
who knew the persons of all chiefs, to assist him in 
finding them out. Accordingly they found the bodies 
of Jeswant Row Powar, and the son of Pala Jadoo, 1 
and many others. 


1 Pilaji Jadhav. 
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The second day, after the strictest search had been 
made for the body of the Bhow, advice was brought 
that a body was lying about fifteen coss from the field 
of battle, which appeared to be that of a chief; Shuja- 
ul-Dowlah immediately went to the place, and had 
the body washed: some pearls of the value of three 
or four hundred rupees each, being found near the 
body, confirmed the belief of its being that of a 
persorr of rank. These pearls the Navab gave to 
Sindur Pundit the Mahrattas’ Vakeel, who as well as 
the rest of the Mahrattas who came to find out the 
bodies, burst into tears, and declared this to be the 
body of the Bhow, which they discovered by several 
natural marks which the Bhow was known to have 
about him. First, a black spot about the size of a 
rupee on one of his thighs; secondly, a scar on his back, 
where he had been wounded with a Kuttar by 
Mazuffer Khan and thirdly, in his foot the fortunate 
lines, called by the astrologers, Puddum Mutch. 2 
The body was that of a young man about thirty-five 
years old, and strongly made; and, as it was known 
that the Bhow every day made on e thousand tw o 
hundred prostrations 3 before the s un, so were there 
the marks of such a practiceTon theMcnees and hands 
of his corpse. 

N '/ /1 Muzzafar Khan, commandant of the Peshwa’s artillery, was 
dismissed by the Bhao, who wished to replace him by Ibrahim 
Khan. He persuaded his son-in-law, Haidar Khan, to stab him in 
open Darbar at Garpir, near Poona, October 25,1759. The Bhao 
escaped with a slight wound. [P. Kaitar, a dagger.] 

2 The padma or lotus mark, like the conch (shanka) or 
wheel {chakra) was a sign of good luck among the Hindus. 

8 This is the well-known Hindu religious exercise known 
as namaskar. 
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While we were thus employed, I observed one of 
the Durrani who stood at a distance and laughed; 
which I remarked to the Navab, and told him that 
perhaps that man might know something respecting 
the body. The Navab took him aside and ques¬ 
tioned him ; to which he answered, ‘ I saw this person 
several times during the battle, he was extremely 
well mounted, and, in the course of the action, 
two of his horses were killed under him, ^.t last 
he received several wounds, and was dismounted 
from his third horse. About this time the Mahratta 
army fled on all sides, yet this person seenjed 
still to preserve his presence of mind. He was 
well dressed, and had many jewels on and he 
retired with a short spear in his hand, and with 
a resolute aspect. I and some others pursued him 
for the sake of his jewels, and, having surrounded him, 
we asked him if he was some chief, or the Bhow him¬ 
self: and told him not to be afraid, for we would 
do him no harm, but carry him wherever he desired. 
As he made no reply, one of my companions grew 
angry, and wounded him with a spear, which he 
returned, upon which we killed him, and cut off his 
head, but not without his wounding two or three of 
us: the head another person has got. 5 This last 
circumstance was not true, for the head was afterwards 
found with this very man. 

The Navab carried the body, and that of Sun- 
tajee 1 Rajah (which had forty cuts of swords upon it), 
to the camp, upon two elephants, and informed the 
Shah of all the circumstances. 

The Shah, in compliment to Shuja-ul-Dowlah, gave 


1 Santajirao Ghorpade. 
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orders that these two bodies, together with the body 
of Biswas Row, should be burnt, according to the 
custom of their caste ; and sent twenty of his Nesuck- 
chess to attend and prevent the Durranies from 
giving any interruption to the ceremony. His Excel¬ 
lency gave the bodies in charge to me, and told me that 
I was of the same country and tribe, and therefore 
he desired that I would burn them with the proper 
ceremonials and he sent Rajah Anufghire 1 with the 
Nesuckchess to attend me. Accordingly I carried 
them to a spot between the Shah’s camp and the 
Navab’s, and, having washed them with sandalwood, ■ 
burnt them. 

About two thousand of the fugitives from the Bhow’s. 
camp, who had escaped from slaughter by Shuja-ul- 
Dowlah’s protection, were present on this occasion, and 
all were of opinion that the headless body was the 
Bhow’s ; but still, the head not having been seen, there 
was some room for doubt. In the evening, after burning 
the bodies, we returned to camp. At night Shuja-ul- 
Dowlah went to the Grand Vizier, and told him what 
the Durrany had said respecting, the head. The 
Vizier sent for the Durrany who belonged to Ber- 
khordar Khan, and told him not to fear being obliged h> 
give up his plunder, that he should keep it all if he 
would confess where the head was. Upon this the 
Durrany brought it wrapped up in cloth, and threw it 
down before the Grand Vizier. Rajah Baboo Pundit, 
the Mahratta Vakeel, being sent for to look at the head, 
immediately said, ‘ this is the head of the Bhow : he 

1 Raja Anupgir was a chief of the Gosavi caste, domiciled 
in Hindustan. A letter of Kasi Rai to the Peshwa, March 6 r 
1761, to this effect, is preserved in Rajwade, VI, 408. 
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was my master, and the care of this is a sacred duty 
to me; let me beg that this head may be given to me,' 
and that I may be permitted to burn it, according to 
the ceremonial of our religion.’ The Grand Vizier 
smiled at this request, and gave the head to him, at 
the same time sending some Nesuckchess with him 
for his protection. Rajah Baboo Pundit carried the 
head on the outside of the camp and burnt it; after 
which no man doubted that the Bhow was actually 
killed. And this concludes all that I personally know 
respecting this battle and the death of the Bhow. 1 

I afterwards learned from other parts of the 
country, that Malhar Rao, Damajee Guickwar, Betal 
Shu Deo, 2 and some other chiefs, fled from the battle 
and escaped. One of the Bhow’s wives escaped on 
horseback, and^got safe to Deig, where Rajah Surja 
Mul received her with great respect, gave her money, 
clothes, and a palankin, and sent her with an escort to 
Jansy, whence she got safe to the Decan. 

Shumshere Behader got to Deig, wounded ; Surja 
Mul had his wounds taken the greatest care of, but he 
died soon after ; and his tomb is at Deig. The fifth 
day after the battle, the Shah returned to Dehly, which 
he reached in four marches. He wished to seize on 

1 Long afterwards, a man bearing a striking resemblance to 
the Bhao, and claiming to be him, appeared in Benares, and 
obtained a certain amount of credence for his story. He was 
seized and imprisoned by Mr. Graham, the Company’s Agent, 
for conspiring with the notorious Cheyt Singh, and died in great 
poverty. After the battle, there were reports that he was alive 
in Rajputana, and the Peshwa ordered a search to be made. 
—Rajwade, III, 617. 

2 Vithal Shivdeo. 
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the empire of Hindostan; but God disapproved of 
this design. 

After our return to Dehly, Shuja-ul-Dowlah sent 
all the fugitives from the Mahratta camp, who had 
taken shelter with him, under a guard of his own 
troops, to the boundary of Jauts dominions, where 
they were safe. 

Eight days after this, by the pleasure of God, all 
the Durranies mutinied in a body, and insisted on the 
discharge of their arrears for the two years past, and 
also that they should immediately march back to 
Kabul. This confusion lasted for some days, during 
which time the Durranies quarrelled with Shuja-ul- 
Dowlah’s people, and threatened to attack his camp. 
His Excellency, highly provoked at this, went to the 
Grand Vizier, and asked him, ‘ if that was the treatment 
he was to experience after all the fine promises that 
had been made to him? ’ The Vizier assured him that 
both the Shah and himself had the highest respect and 
attention for his Excellency; but that the Durranies 
were out of all power of control. ‘ Then (said the 
Navab), I see the value of your promise 1 ; and got up 
to depart. The Vizier embraced him, saying, ‘ we 
shall meet again ’; his Excellency made no reply. 

As soon as he returned to his own camp, he 
consulted with his friends; and all agreed that it was 
no longer advisable to remain with the Shah’s army. 
Accordingly in the afternoon he decamped, and 
marched fifteen coss that night and in this manner, by 
five forced marches, he got to Mindy Gaut on the 
Ganges. He was apprehensive that the Shah might 
be so provoked at the abruptness of his departure, as 

to order him to be pursued; but no such step was 

5 
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taken and the Navab crossed the Ganges, and returned 
with safety into his own dominions. 

After this, we learned from the news-writers, the 
Shah finding it impossible to pacify his army by any 
other means, was obliged to give up his views in 
Hindostan, and return to Kabul; having received 
above forty lacs of rupees from Nujeib-ul-Dowlah for 
the assistance which he had given him. 1 

Though this narrative is written from memory, and 
long since the events happened, I do not believe that 
I have omitted any circumstance of importance; and 
those who reflect upon these transactions will believe 
that Providence made use of Ahmed Shah Durrany, 
to humble the unbecoming pride and presumption of 
the Mahrattas; for in the eyes of God pride is 
criminal. 

1 The Abdali evacuated Delhi on March 22nd (Tate). 



* 



(Adapted from Tate, Kingdom of Afghanistan.) 
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APPENDIX A 


THE ITINERARY OF THE MARATHA ARMY 

(From Sardesai’s Marathi Riyasat , p. 139.) 

14ih March, 1760 (Thursday). Departure from Patdur (near 
Aurangabad). 

4th April, „ Arrival at Burhanpur. 

10th „ „ Arrival at Handia on the Narbada. 

28th „ „ Sihor, Bhopal, Sironj, Orchha. 

14-th May, ,, Arun, Malan, Pahari. (Revolt of the Ahirs 
* at Arun.) 

22nd „ „ Kaledhar, Khechiwada, Naravar, Gwalior. 

Halt until June 2nd. 

4th June, „ Arrival at the Chambal. Army detained for 

a fortnight by floods. 

6th July, „ Junction with Sindhia and Holkar at Mukund 

Tirtha. 

16ih ,, „ Arrival at Mathura. 

30th „ „ The Maratha army outside Delhi. 

1st August, „ Capture of Delhi. 

10th October, „ Installation of Javanbakhta. 

15th „ ,, Attack on Kunjpur. - 

19tk „ „ ‘ Vijaya Dasami ’ (Dasara) at Kunjpur. 

25th „ „ The Abdali crosses the Jamna at Bagpat. 

28th „ „ The Marathas march from Kunjpur to Ganor. 

1st November, „ The Marathas back at Panipat. 

2nd „ „ Skirmish with the Afghans. 

23rd „ „ Jankoji Sindia’s victory. 

7th December, „ The death of Balvantrao Mehendale. 

22nd „ „ Death of Govindpant Bundele. 

27ih „ „ The Peshwa’s marriage at Paithar. 

14th January, 1761 Battle of Panipat. 

24th „ „ News reaches the Peshwa at Bhelsa. 

22nd March „ The Abdali evacuates Delhi. 

21st March, ,, The Peshwa retires to Poona. 

23rd June, „ Death of the Peshwa at Parvati, near Poona. 



APPENDIX B 


NANA FARNAVIS AT PANIPAT 

This vivid account of the battle is taken from An Auto - 
biographical Me?noir of the Early Life of Nana Fanievis . 
Translated from the original Mahratta, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Briggs, M.R.A.S., late Resident at the Court of r Satara. 
Read April 19,1828. ( Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society , 
Vol. II, 1829.) 1 

* At this period information was received, that in the north an 
army of Yavanas (Muhammedans), consisting of 75,000 men, had 
arrived on the west bank of the Jumna; but owing to the river 
being full from bank to bank, both armies remained separated. 
His Highness however marched and occupied Kunjapura, in spite 
of the enemy’s efforts to prevent him. I accompanied the division 
which attacked, and God spared my life. The Muhammedans now 
forced the passage of the river, and were opposed by his 
Highness. I was a mere boy; and his Highness, though sufficiently 
wise on all other occasions, seems on this to have lost his usual 
wisdom. My maternal uncle, Balwant Rao, and Nana Purand- 
ari, his Highness’s natural advisers, were set aside, and Bhavani 
Sankar and Shah Newaz KIhan became favourite counsellors; 
in consequence of which he abandoned our system of warfare, 
and adopted that of the enemy. We were surrounded, and the 
enemy’s shot fell thickly among our tents daily. My mother and 
wife screamed with alarm, but I endeavoured to console them by 
desiring them to trust in God. At length my mother’s brother 2 
was killed and had it not been for the approach of darkness, we 
should all have been destroyed on that night. Thus we remained 
in a state of siege for two months, during which most of the cattle 

1 There are certain minor inaccuracies in Briggs’ translation, but it has 
been thought better to reproduce the text verbatim . The whole document 
will be reprinted as an appendix to a reprint of Macdonald’s life of Nana 
Farnavis. 

2 Balavantrao Krishna Mehendale. 
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of the army died, and the stench was dreadful. My aunt insisted 
on burning with her husband's body. Previously to the last fatal 
action, his Highness had determined to destroy all the females of 
his family rather than suffer them to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, and I took the same resolution. We both left persons 
with them to perform the dreadful office in case of defeat. The 
battle at length commenced. His Highness, though wise, valiant 
and experienced, had latterly become proud and arrogant; and 
although the arrangement for the action was good, yet he did not 
attend to it himself, nor did others. Confusion prevailed in every 
direction. I remained close to his Highness, but was able to do 
nothing, except to pray to God to save us. Wiswas Rao fell by 
a cannon-shot, when his Highness taking him up on his elephant 
stood fast. The Afghans dismounted from their horses, and 
stormed the camp on all sides. The battle was now brought to 
cuts and slashes. In this state of affairs the great officers of the 
left wing shewed the example of flight. On the right, Sindia 
and Holkar stood aloof, and at last the royal standard was seen 
to retreat. Around his Highness there were now only about 
200 men left, and he looked stupefied as if unable to see what 
passed about him. Bapuji Pant 1 told me to go to the rear; I 
replied “ I cannot quit his Highness at such a moment ”; but God 
prompted me soon after to follow his advice. I turned my 
horse's head. Of one hundred thousand men, among whom 
were many great officers of distinction, not one stood by his 
Highness at such a moment, though I had heard them repeatedly 
swear in the time of peace, that rather than a hair of his head 
should be touched, they would each sacrifice a thousand lives if 
they had them; so that they turned out to be the mere compan¬ 
ions of his prosperity, and deserters in the hour of adversity. 

4 When I consider how he conciliated his chiefs with blandish¬ 
ments, what honours, presents and estates he had conferred on 
them, and how he had exerted himself to win their affections, it 
is matter of surprise to reflect, that in the moment of trial he 
should have been so completely abandoned that no one knew 
how he fell, or what became of that person who so lately was 
the object of such great veneration. 


1 Bapuji Mabadev Hingne. 
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‘ The rout became general, and I reached Paniput just as the 
sun set in the heavens. Here was I, a stranger, without knowing 
an inch of my road, when Providence sent me a guide in the 
person of Ramaji Pant , 1 who advised me to abandon my horse 
and strip off my clothes, which I did, and we set off during the 
night. Before I had gone three miles I was examined by half-a- 
dozen bands of the cap-wearers, and they seldom failed to kill or 
wound ten or twelve of our party. That I escaped is only to 
be ascribed to the providence of God. Both Ramaji Pant and 
Bapaji Pant stayed close to me, and before daylight #we had 
gained ten coss to the westward. Here we fell in with a body 
of the enemy, who wounded both my friends, Ramaji Pant and 
Bapaji Pant, very severely; not one was spared, with the excep¬ 
tion of me alone, who contrived to hide myself in some l©ng 
grass, when God preserved me. I was thus compelled to 
proceed alone. I wandered two coss farther, when moie of the 
enemy came in sight. I had recourse again to the long grass ; 
but they discovered and dragged me forth, when an old man 
of the party said, “ he is but a boy, let him go ”; and they were 
thus induced to spare me. I had been ill before the battle, 
and had eaten little food for many days; but the dangers I had 
lately incurred seemed to have roused me, and I walked even 
without food nearly fifteen coss on the second day. At length, 
finding myself very hungry, I endeavoured to eat some leaves 
of the Ber-tree, 2 but could not swallow them. I went on, till 
at last I reached the outside of a village just as the day closed. 
A bairagi (holy mendicant) went and brought me some flour, 
which I made up into a cake and ate. I never tasted so 
delicious a morsel, it was sweet as.the nectar of heaven. I 
slept there during the night; and in the morning continued 
my journey, repeating some prayers and calling on the name of 
God. During the day I reached another village, and was 
hospitably received by a banker. I was recognized also by 
Yeswant Rao, a carcun (clerk) in the riding-school department. 
Here Yeswant Rao and I both took our meal together; but we 

1 Ramaji Anant Dabholkar, Smdia’s Divan . 

3 The fruit resembles an olive in appearance, but in taste is not unlike 
an apple. It is the zizyphus jujube. 
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were roused by information of the enemy’s horse having pene¬ 
trated into the town. The banker offered to hire a carriage for us 
and to send us to Jayanagar: we gladly accepted his proposal, 
and set off on our journey. At length it occurred to me, that the 
carriage would certainly attract the attention of the enemy’s 
horse if they were in the neighbourhood; so I resolved to 
quit it and go on foot. Our party now consisted of three or 
four Brahmins and five or six Mahrattas ; and we went on without 
molestation for seven days, begging our way and depending on 
Provid^ice for every meal we ate, till at last we reached 
Rewari. We found that a great part of the army had already 
fled by this route. At this place one Banki Rao had been very 
particular in his enquiries regarding me as I understood from 
a number of people I recognized in the town. As I knew 
nothing of this person, and could not conceive what his inten¬ 
tions were, I was averse to discovering myself, but at length I 
made myself known to him. He took me instantly to his house, 
and treated me and all my party with great kindness and hospi¬ 
tality ; he then furnished me with some clothes; and on its being 
made known who I was to Ramji Das, a merchant of the place, he 
came and begged of me to occupy a part of his house. Here I 
was entertained with great attention for some days. My wish 
now was to proceed to Deeg and Bhurtpore, but it was requisite 
to have an escort. At length a wedding party was going in that 
direction; and, hiring a carriage, I accompanied it. On the road 
I was met by Crishna Bhatt Vaidya (doctor), who told me 
that Viraji Bhawarikar had saved my wife, and having taken 
care of her, had left her in the house of Naro Pant Gokla in 
the village of Jigny, where they had procured for her clothes 
and all that she required. I accordingly went to Jigny, and was 
much delighted to find my wife again, for whom I now hired 
another carriage, and we proceeded to Deeg, where Pxjrushottam 
Madheo Hirigui 1 had come from the field of Paniput and was 
living in the house of a gomashta (agent) of Wanoli, who had a 
banking office in that town. The moment the agent heard of my 
arrival he insisted on our going to put up with him, where I 

1 Hingne, then, and for many years afterwards, the Delhi news-writer of 
Poona. 
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remained with my wife for a full month. I found my appetite 
had increased from my exertions greatly, and there was neither 
want of clothes nor of good food in abundance. I made every 
inquiry for my poor mother, but all that I could ever hear of her 
was from one of my own khidmutgars (domestics), who said 
he saw her cut down while sitting on her horse and believed that 
she died instantly. This is the only account I ever obtained 
of her fate. Having now supplied ourselves with horses and a 
palki, I went by the route of Dhowlpore to Gwalior. Here the 
bulk of the army that survived the action had arrived before me. 
Among others w r ere Parwati Bhye , 1 Nana Puranderi, 
Mulharji Holkar, and several others. My own wish at this 
time was to retire and to reside permanently at Benares, having 
had ample experience of the delights of a public life; but k is 
vain to oppose the decrees of fate, and I was prevailed on in the 
first place to revisit home, 2 to perform the obsequies for my mother 
among our relations, and then to act according to circumstances. 
I began to reflect what might happen to me if I went to Benares 
and left all those I was acquainted with; so I quitted Gwalior 
and marched south with the army.’ 


1 Bhao Saheb’s wife. 


2 Desh. 
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THE BHAO SAHEB’S STRATEGY 

The Bhao Saheb has been unfairly criticized for entrenching: 
himself in Panipat, and so allowing: the initiative to pass over to 
his opponents. The following: documents clearly show that the 
Bhao Sskheb, disappointed at the lack of support he received 
from the local chiefs in Northern India, at first was inclined to 
negotiate with the Abdali, and would have probably received 
favourable terms. Negotiations, however, were broken off at 
the-Peshwa’s peremptory orders. The Peshwa explicitly states 
that he is coming to the relief of the Bhao with the Army of the 
Deccan. The Bhao, therefore, was right in entrenching himself 
to await the Peshwas arrival. 

I. Letter of Sadashivaraobhau dated Delhi , 16th September , 
1760 , to Dhondo Malhar Purandare at Poona . 

‘ With greetings from Sadashiv Chimanaji. We are quite 
all right and wish to say: 

*1 have received your letter and was glad to read the detailed 
contents. You must continue to write as fully. As regards 
out movements here, we marched on Delhi with all our forces 
and the Sardars [Sindia and Holkar] captured the fort of 
Delhi and established our garrisons therein. The Abdalli has 
encamped on the opposite side of the Jamna, with his allies, 
Suja and Najib Khan. The river is in flood. Suja and Najib 
have proposed that we should negotiate terms of peace with the 
Abdali on the basis that he should retire as far back as Sir hind. 
They also propose that they should be given charge of the 
Emperor, that Suja should be given the Vaziri, and Najib the 
command of the forces. The river prevents the two armies 
meeting in combat; otherwise we should not forego the chance of 
a fight. On our part we have proposed that Abdali should 
retire beyond the Indus, that we should have the charge of the 
Emperor and should respect the commitments already undertaken. 
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Unless they meet us at least half way, we cannot think of peace. 
Let us see what comes out of these conversations. How is it 
possible for both the parties fully to insist on each one’s 
demands ? We are trying to obtain as favourable terms as 
possible and will inform you what takes place. If we could get 
across the river, we shall certainly fight.’ 

[Here begins the Bhaos own handwriting .] 

£ Both Sindia and Holkar are quite pleasant; their Karbharis 1 
also are in full agreement. The main difficulty is about food. 
We cannot obtain loans owing to disturbed conditions* outside 
and the presence of the enemy; all banking operations are in 
abeyance. Both the armies are getting exhausted; but owing 
to the previous routs of the Sardars [Sindia and Holkar], 
the Abdalli is in better condition. Our undertaking •this 
year and the outside commitments seem rather heavy; but 
we hope, through God’s blessing, to carry matters to a success¬ 
ful issue. We shall try and avoid fighting by all means without 
sacrificing prestige; otherwise we shall all unite and manfully 
give battle. I am sure God is with us. Please write how 
you are faring. I am much concerned about the health of his 
Highness [the Peshwa]. All our plans will turn out successful 
if he regains his health. Please write to me in detail about it. 
What more should I say ? ’ 

[From an unfniblished letter hi Sardesai , Marathi Riyasat , 
A 161.] 

II. Translation of extracts from Bhao Sakeb’s Kaifiyat , pp. 
19-20. 

Provisions stopped coming from any quarter. Com sold at a 
rupee per seer in the Maratha camp. This state of things 
continued for three days. The situation was reported to the 
Peshwa at Poona in letters which ran thus : 

* There is terrible scarcity of provisions in our camp. Relief 
from outside has become impossible. Shall we therefore make 
peace and retire (on whatever terms we can obtain) ? The 
Abdali proposes that we should retire to the banks of the Cham- 

1 Ramaji Anant and Gangadhar Yeshawant were respectively the Kar¬ 
bharis or advisers of Sindia and Holkar. 
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bal and levy tribute only on the territory beyond- Shall we 
accept these terms ? We will act upon your orders.' 

In reply the Peshwa wrote to say, ‘ Dada (i.e. Raghunathrao) 
will think it disgraceful to give up in abject fear all the territory 
up to Lahore which was subdued by him at such cost You 
must not therefore accept the proposed terms. You must 
destroy the enemy finally, and hold all the territory up to the 
Indus. On no account should you make friends with Abdali. 
Do what you ieel to be feasible . We are preparmg to come to 
your aid rapidly. Do not eiitertain a?zy apprehensions on this 
point' 

Upon receipt of this communication the Bhao Saheb gave up 
all idea of peace and prepared to fight to the last. Thereupon 
Vishwas Rao wrote to his father (the Peshwa) without the 
knowledge of the Bhao Saheb, to say, £ We are in a precarious condi¬ 
tion and unable to extricate ourselves. You will surely get other 
sons like me, but not other brothers like Bhao Saheb. You must 
therefore come immediately to our relief.’ To this the Peshwa 
replied that he was coming in all haste and proceeded at once to 
Paithan, 1 where he and Raghoba spent some time in collecting 
armies and making preparations. 


Near Abmadnagar. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PANIPAT CAMPAIGN 

The published documents of the Panipat campaign and the 
subsequent literature on the subject, are very voluminous. Most 
of the Marathi documents have seen the light, but there is 
probably a large mass of documentary evidence in Persian still 
unexamined. Indeed, the chief value of Kasi Rai’s Bakhar is 
that it is written from the point of view of the opponents of the 
Marathas. 
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